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Co Correspondents. 


“Lord” G. G.—Much obliged for your capital original report of the Charleston Races. 
it has been anticipated with the utmost interest, and ‘‘ troops of friends ” had for seve- 


ral days called at the office to read it. You are a nice min—you are! 

A report of the last day’s races at the recent Augusta meeting is wanted. 

‘* A. and B. are playing All-fours, and are six points each. A. being dealer, says,‘ I 
willtake 5tol,Iturna Jack.’ B.says‘I bet it.’ A. deals and turns a seven. B. oegs 
and A. then turns a Jack. Does A. winor lose ?”’ Answer—A. loses ; of conrse he does 
or B. would have stood his hand, which would have settled the matter. 

‘* Observer has most amply justified our opinion by furnishing an account of the race 
of four heats of four miles, at Fredericksburg, in 1807. It willappear next week. 

The Author of ‘‘ Tom Owen the Bee Hunter,” has our acknowledgments for his capi- 
tal article on ** The Little Steamboats of the Mississippi.” It is crowded out this week. 
Mr. P.’s article is on file. Shall give you, at the same time, ‘a lick ahead ” with your 
volume of sketches. 


‘* My First Deer Drive” is ag in unavoidably postponed, as also the 5th game of Chess 


between Messrs. S. and S. 

‘‘The Fortune,” by D., is accepted. 

J. M. S.—Glad to hear that the ** anxious mother” of K. H. now kaows where she is 
“out.” Shall publish the account furnished of the D——. Much obliged for the invita- 
tion, but our dancing days are pretty much over. 


S. O. B.—Were relieved from intense anxiety by your letter yesterday, assuring us of 


the escape of F. and yourself on board the steamship Princeton. What a shocking ca- 
lamity! What despair it has brought to lovely firesides. 

H. H. R.—Your reading of the passage is to strictly literal. 
to willadmitof a freer translation. 

P. R. D.—Yeur instractions shall be complied with, thougl for the life of us we can- 
not understand the drift of your concluding observation. We only wish all our sub- 


scribers would pay with as much regula ity. 


TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 
At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the 
** Spirit of the Times " has been induced to offer his services, at avery moderate com- 
mission, for the purchase of all descriptions of ImMprovep Stock, and articles to be ob- 
tained at prime cost of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city, and 
its vicinity, comprisin 
Thorough-bred Stock, 
Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 
Setters, Pointers, and othe: Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, 
Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical! Instruments, 
Fishing Tackle, Etc. Etc. Ete. 

An experience of many years, andafamiliar acquzintance with breeders, manu fac- 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions en- 
trusted to him with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping Stock, etc. L 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. 
dressed to Wm. T. Porter)—must be post paid. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 2, 1844 


The terms you allude 





Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds, 
Sail and Row Boats, 

Machinery, _ 

Books, Engravings, etc., 


Where achoice of tranait, by 
All letters—(ad- 
March 1, 1844. 














Contents of a Pigeon-hole. 

Upon clearing one of the crammed pigeon-holes of our desk this week, half a 
dozen scraps—original and selected—were discovered, wh'ch we have deemed 
worthy of preservation. The first is an extract from Lord Jerrrey, which we 
commend most heartily to the attention of correspondents and editors of news- 
papers -— 

How to Write Clearly and Forcibly.—A man fully possessed of his subject, 
and confident of his cause, may almost always write with vigor and effect, if he 
can get over the temptation of writing finely, and really confine himself to the 
strong and clear exposit.on of the matter he has to bring forward. Half of the 
affectation and offensive pretensions we meet with in authors arises from a want 
of matter—and the other half from a paltry ambition of being eloquent and in- 
genious out of place. 

Thousands have laughed “‘ most consumeJly,” over the “ dying note” (per- 
petrated by our friend Cuark, of The Knickerbocker,) which the lovely Juliet 
is said to have sent to her absent lover by Friar Lawrence, before breathing her 
last, Clark pretends that he found it in the notes attached to an antiquated 
edition of Shakspeare. Here it is:— 

Dear Romeo,—I have just taken hellebore, and a heli of a bore I find it. With 
my insides all in a suarl, I subscribe myself 

. Yours, till death, 

P.S.—Mine Cot! Vota state I’m in! 

From the postscript the commentator infers that Juliet’s parents were high 
Dutch! But who has ever read the original lamentation of Ophelia? At any 
rate here is one from an original Ophelia, which was found lately in the vicinity 
of ‘The Tomts”’ prison, in Centre-street :— 


O! Prince of D.nmark ! O!! I vow 

I never thought you mad till now. 

Alas! what words shall tell my grief 

(They've stole my pocket-handkerchief !) 
Hemlet’s in quod!!! 


JULIET. 


Spirits that live on mortals’ woe, 

What made ye serve my Hamlet so? 

Oh, my! what will Polonius say ? 

How Denmark's Court will curse the day ? 
Hamlet's in quod!!! 


I've heard that * perils will environ 
Pe ple whe meddle with cold iron ;” 
But, Crikey ! who would ever think 
Such woes could come of pen and ink ! 
Hamlet's in quod ! $y) 


Caged in the Egyptian Tombs, too ! 
So low! On, Hamlet! couldnt you 


poor tenant, occupying a house much shattered by time ; it sways aud trembles 
with every wind, and has in fact gone almost to decay ; and what is worse, sir, 
the landlord, as near as I can find out, don't intend to make any repairs.”’ 





Every one wil] remember Lanpseer's ‘‘ Distinguished Member of the Hu- 

mane Society,” and the equally renowned Fireman's Dog, which for many 
years was the constant attendant st the fires in London, let the distance be 
ever so great, Another instance, says an English paper, equally extraordinary, 
of the devotedness of one of the canine species to another occupation may be 
daily witnessed in that city. The account states that — 
The commissioners of pavements of the eastern division of Southwark have 
a number of men constantly employed in the parishes of Bermondsey, Sts. 
John’s, St. Thomas’s, St. Olave's, &c., and wherever they are, will see a 
brown terrier running about the works they are engaged on, and never leaving 
tili they leave. No one knows where he comes from, where he sleeps, or how 
he obtains his food, except what he gets from the men whose strange compa. 
nion be has thus been for no less than eight years. He goes regularly to the 
stoneyard near the Greenwich railway, about five in the morning in summer, 
but later in winter, and waite till the men goto their work. But if he should 
have missed them in any way, he proceeds over the district till he meets with 
them, and then takes his station beside the barrow. No other dog dares ap- 
proach the spot, ora biped the clothes of the men. When the labor is over, 
he goes away, but noone knows where. As a matter of course, he is a great 
favorite among the men, and from Mr. Hall, the superintendent, having made 
bia peculiarities known, he has become much noticed. 
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The following ‘‘ palpable hit’ at the style of Ladies’ Evening Dresses, this 


season, we found in the Charleston ** Rambler :’’ — 
When dressed for the Evening, the girls now-a-days, 
Scarce an atom of dress on them leave ; 
Nor blame them—for what is an Evening dress, 
But a dress that is suited for Eve? 








Kenpatt, of the “ Picayune,” gives us the following idea of what is cone 


sidered rather ‘a lively place” in the South-west :— 

They have a littie town ** Out West” which appears to have been over- 
looked by Dickene, and other English travellers of his class, and which ie all 
soris’’ of a stirring place. In one day they recently had two street fights, hung 
a man, rode three out of town ona rail, got up a quarter race, a turkey shoot- 
ing, a gander pulling, a match dog fight, had preaching by a Methodist circuit 
rider, who afterwards run a foot race for driuks ‘ all round ;”’ and as if this was 
not enough, the judge oi the court, after losing a year’s salary at single-handed 
poker, and whipping a person who said he didn’t understand the game, went 


out and helped Lynch a man for hoz-stealing. 








The Ball that killed Nelson will shortly be offered for sale in England, in 
consequence of the recent death of its possessor, a surgeon in Her Majesty’s 


service. A London paper thus describes it :— 

The musket bal! which robbed Englend of her great naval commander is now 
in possession of the Rev. F. W. Baker, of Bathwick. It was fired at random 
from the top of the Redoabtable, by a French soldier named Robert Guille- 
marde, who escaped unwounded, and when his ship struck, was taken on board 
the Victory. The fatal bullet was not discovered till the Victory arrived at 
Spithead. It had struck the fore part of the hero's epaulette, and entered his 
left shoulder. It then descended obliquely into the thorax, fracturing the se- 
cord and third ribs, and after penetrating the left lobe of the lungs and dividing 
a large part of the pulmonary artery, it entered the left side of the spine, 
passed through the muscles of tie back, and lodged therein. A considerable 
portion of the gold Jace, pad, and silk cord of the epavlette, with a piece of 
coat, were found attached to it; the gold lace was as firmly fixed as if it had 
been inserted into the metal while in a state of fusion. The ball, together 
with the lace, &c., was mounted in crystal and silver, and presented by Cap- 
tain Hardy to Mr. Beattie, the surgeon of the Victory, whose death was en- 
nounced some time since. 








In an article ‘On Training the Race Horse” in a late number of one of the 
London Sporting Magazines, the writer indulges in some severe animadversions 
upon the impropriety of putting up young lads on colts of bad temper. Hew 
often have we seen young ones brought out as raw as if they had never seen 
one of their own species before, far less a color; they should be accustomed 
to see silk, as well as to feel what it is to taste a tonic (a steel draught). and 
gallop without clothes ; what is called bad temper is generally bad manage. 
ment. The horses trained by ARTHUR TayLor almost always start well, 1 ot- 
withstanding in Boston and Blue Dick he had two as ugly customers to deal 
with as we have ever seen; in other hands they probably would have been ut- 
terly unmanageable. Mr. Lairp, too, when he has had the breaking of his 
horses, has succeeded admirably in curbing their tempers. Mariner, broken 
aud handled by the late Jem Wood, was a horrid brute to start, and so were 
nearly all the horses io his hands, but when they were transferred to Mr Laird, 
Mariner not only improved in this respect, but Fashion h's half s ster, was, and 
is, as gentle and docile as a kitten, so that a child can manage her. The 
English writer ailuded to details an iccident in his experience, to the following 
effect :— 

I shall never forget the dolorous countenance and expressions of a very ce- 
lebrated Newmarket jockey, some years since, at Doncaster, just before getting 


up to ride an apparently promising two-ycar-old for a large end influential! stake. 
“* Now,” says be to me, as he was go'ng to saddle, “here is as promising a 








been penned by the lady-like crow-quill of the “ox-eyed”’ herself. All the 
guests wore beaming countenances, and seemed in the best humor with each 
other and the Thunderer himself. They were practised courtiers—tho-e di- 
vine Olympians. It is impossible, in our contracted space, as the penny pa- 
pers say, even to enumerate the guests, but all the stars of. the first magnitude 
were there, and if the reader be curious, he can find a catalogue raisonee of the 
immortals in Lempriere—the fountain-head of mythological information :—Be 
sure to ask for the expurgated edition. The feast was emphatically worthy of 
the Gods. In the olden time Olympian banquets must have been a bore. Ac- 
cording to Hesiod and Homer, Jupiter ‘‘was not at all particular about his 
food.” It was,toujours perdriz—nectar and ambrosia all the year round. But 
4 at length, “‘as we learn from undoubted authority,” to borrow another phrase 
from the papers, Jupiter grew jealous at being surpassed by the dwellers 
on this sublunary sphere. He purchased copies of Mrs. Glass, Dr. Kitch- 
ener, and L'’A/manach des Gourmands, and their perusal gave him a fit of the 

sp'een. His imagination turned from ambrosia and nectar to the contemplation 
of pales a foie gras and Sillery-Mousseux. With an abstracted air, at supper, 
he asked Gauymede to give him a mint-julep, and desired Juno to help him to 
some palé d Perigord. Vain requests! Cruel disappointment! What was 
to be done! He proposed to deify a dozen French cooks, just as an earthly 

mona:ch makes a batch of peers; but the bare hint of such an unprecedented 

st: p raised such an uproar in O'ympus, that he was fain to renounce the idea 
with the utmost precipitation. The dit novi were the first to turn up their noses, 
and insist upon the necessity-of preserving the exclusiveness of the upper cir- 

cles. This contre temps put Jove into avery ill humor. He became splenetic, 

saturnine, and even dyspeptic, and thought, like the subject of the antique bal- 


lad, he was 








* All for love, and a little for the bottle,” 


though he made surreptitious descents upon the Parisian cafes (he was once 
captured by a municipal guardsman, while dancing the cancan after a carouse 
upon the boulevards), none of his expedients were successful. 

Minerva was applied to by the ‘* Ox-eyed Juno” for advice : 


‘sand then the maid 
Promptly and duteously lent her aid.” 


She advised Juno to put Jupiter up to giving a dinner. It was a hard matter 
to coax him into this, for he had been spoiled by the Parisians, and thought an 
invitation to partake of nectar and ambrosia a bitter mockery. This point, 
however, gained, Minerva had a further object in view. Sea, and air, and land 
were to be ransacked for materials for the banquet, and the ladies of Olympus 
were totry their hands at preparing a feast which should put “ Olympian Jove ” 
in the very best of humors. The plot succeeded to a charm. Minerva under- 
took the soup; Neptune contributed a fine sea-turtle and some glorious sal- 
mon, which Thetis agreed to take cherge of. Juno assumed the responsibility 
of the canvass-backs and chickens, from an innate propensity to rule the roast. 
Bacchus was deputed to visit the Astor House and become indoctrinated in the 
mysteries of juleps and cobblers, on condition that he should not come into col- 
lision with the “ minions of the moon,” and not disgrace his reiatives by hav- 
ing his name appear in the Police Reports. All this he religiously promised 
to avoid, and just as religiously neglected to fulfil his promise. 

However, the dinner ** came off,” and the dishes off end on. The delight of 
the gods and goddesses would have formed a subject fora Hogarth. It was as 
if an eighth heaven had opened on their raptured view. As for Jupiter, though 
tie ‘‘ ox-eyed ” shared his throne, he was like a man beside himself. Having 
screwed up his mind to the desperate endurance of his toujours perdriz, his 
agreeable disappointment at the feast before him was absolutely boundless. He 
ate like a Cossack, and so, for the matter of that, did all his guests; even the 
goddesses seemed sudden @onverts to the ‘“ Violante in the pantry ” school. 
Until the cloth was removed little convereation was heard at table, but with the 
corks of the champagne and burgundy, every tongue was unloosed. A torrent 
of complimentary verbiage was poured forth, and then, as the Minerva press 
authors say, ** the conversation became general.” Urania talked of Dr. Lard- 
ner’s lectures un astronomy—Terpsichore of Fanny Elissler—Ganymede of 
the waiters of the Astor House, for whom he had a very great respect—Mars 





of a militia muster ‘‘ Down East,””—Vulcan of rail-road iron and the price of 
canal coal, with the last case of forgery in the newspapers. 
of indignant denunciations of Father Matthew, mixed up with particular anathe- 
mas on the members of the New York City Watch. Mercury expatiated with 
delight upon the increasing number of burglaries in the United States. Apollo 
was full of Ole Bull and Vieux Temps, and pronounced Signora Castellan the 
inost promising singer of the day, predicting that she would prove a second 
Ma'ibran. Cupid, having eaten his fill, and being too young to drink, amused 
himsel’ in a corner by firing off some lucifer matches. 
in a droning tone about the last Edinburgh Review, Animal Magnetism, Trans- 
cendentalism, Pathetism, Neurology, and Parenology; but no one paid the 


Bacchus was full 


Minerva talked away 


east attention to her lecture, though it was gratuitous. 
The conclusion of the dinner was not quite so glorious as its commencement, 

















































































































































The theme is so painful that we forbear to expatiate. We will hint at the de- 
nouement, however, by stating to our readers the unquestionable fact that nono 
of the Olympiass had signed the pledge. After the ladies bad withdrawn, the 
gentlemen, as usual, behaved in a very ungentlemanly manner. Bacchus was 
the first to reach a condition which the French call gris, and which we desig- 
nate by a different color. He was not sufficiently magnanimous to withstand 
the seductions of his own achievements. Murs became pugnacious and mis- 
chievous, and was particularly unpleasant in his behavior to Vulcan, whose nose 
he ungraciously insisted on warming with the flame ofa spermaceti candle. 
Mercury went to sleep under a mahogany canopy, but, true to his vocation, 
did not forsake his chair till he bad slipped half a dozen silver spoons in his 
pocket. The great Jove was more than usually solemn, his counteaance re- 
sembliog that of Minerva's “ great reverend owl.”” He rose in bis place with 
great deliberation and commenced a serious, but somewhat incoherent discourse 
on the blessings of temperance, referring to his thea condition as & very satis- 
| factory illustration, He then, like Lady Macbeth, dismissed the company, and, 


colt to look at as man could wish to ride ; but they have just told me he bas 
never been stripped since he was broken, that he has never been tried except 
in the rough (Anglice, apa gallop, and the weight guessed a‘), that he does not 
know the meaning of spurs, but that, if he goes straight, they think he will 
win.” Now, without simply condemoing a trainer for neglect of his duty to- 
wards his employer, he is highly culpable in another way—that of risking the 
life and limbs of a jockey, by putting him on a young animal in a crowd, on a 
public course, without having that animal rendered safe and tractable during 
the numerous opportunities which he has of doing so. As it was, the colt 
won easily; but there was much more merit attributable to his superiority, and 
the skill of the jockey, than was due tu the trainer. 






















Have reached the far genfceler walls 


Of Eldridge-street, among your pals, 
Hamlet ?!! 

Oh! write me ‘ how you're off for soap,” 

And what you think of Mr. Cope ; 

Inform me truly how you feel ; ‘ 

Say, have they put you on the “ wheel?” 


Hamlet?! ! 


Oh! tell your own “ Polonius’ daughter” 
If you are kept on bread and water ! 
Have they in damp and darkness cast ye! 


Do you pick oakum !—la! how nasty— 
Hamlet!!! 





Trorpg, of the Concordia “Intelligencer” gives Sol. Smrru’s ‘ last,” as 
follows :— 


. + weighing four hundred and fifty ponte pe 8 patie’ apiey? 
i vy = f you. mith, of New Orleans, for a place in the St, Chacies theatre, to play ‘1g 

Tut cole cereet,” opens phe ee in comedy. Sol. Smith, who is a most untoward wag, said the only way he 
(Ti possible) a drop of — a could play light comedy would be to set himself on fire, and pecform Ve:u- 


4 ' ‘ Hemlet !!! vius, in Masaniello. U iz fe 60 Se 
Sp +7 
val + 


Ob, Hamlet! I must bid edieu ! 















: a at a er en arn 


taking his book of Fate under his left arm, bearing in his right 
candle, over which he had carefully an extinguisher, he 
vivus way to his cloud-canopied couc! ~ 









dispensation he was to dispense. Fatal mishap! the book 
must have dropped it on his way home frem the symp 
sure he tucked it under his arm when he left the table. 
ber then, he should like to see the individual who dared dispute that proposi- 
tion—if he didn’t make him—* whew! that confounded twinge ! Ganymede! 
more soda-water! with a little dast’of hock in it!” 


Ad ———— a s * 

That was a stormy night—the eve of Christmas, 184-; the memory of that 
mysterious and authoritative person, the ‘oldest inhabitant” could not recall 
its parallel.in.the good.city.of- Boston. The fece of nature wore a ghostly | 
covering of white. Inthe bay the waves were short, strong, and angry, dash- 
icg their white crests in the air like chafed coursers, and tossing the craft that 
rode out the storm at anchor, as if in nautical parlance, they would ** pitch the 
sticks out of them.” The snow lay in deep ¢rifts in the streets, and sign. 
boerds, shutters and crazy-window-panes swung, creaked, and rattled in the 
blest, as if bewailing the wildness of the night in tones of human agony. 
The old South Bel! struck nine, and early though the hour was, few people 
were abroad in the streets; for concerts and lectures hed been postponed om 
account of the weather, and Christmas presents had been purchased before 
nightfall. Yet was there jollity and life enough within doors. “ Fashion 
sparkjed in her halls of light ;” revelry drained the wine cup in glittering apart. 
ments, while in wretched garrets and low cellars misery shivered upon cheerless 
psl'ets and damp straw, and joyless childhood looked forward to the coming 
morrow with no fond anticipation. 

The light of a single “‘ lard lamp” was flickering fitfully in an attic chamber 
of a dilapidated house at the north end of the city. It shone upon the gaunt 
and withered form of an old man whose sparse hairs were whiter than the snow 
without, bending over a table, and peering through a pair of horn-bowed spec- 
tacles upon a huge MS. volume, the record of his busy doings in the world. 
Files of letters and papers strewed the bare dea] table before him; interming- 
Jed with which were some costly trinkets—a cross of gold set with precious 
stopes—a pairof splendid brace'ets which bad graced the no less splendid arms 
of a fashionable belle—three or four yewelled watches, and rare rings that flash- 
ed a strange and wondrous brilliancy sidelong upon the face of the lonely old 
man. And though the furniture was poor and mean—though the eamp-bed in 
the corner displayed a coveriet of rags, though a feeble flame scantily supplied 
by wet chips and shavings wavered and flickered on the cheerless hearth, many 
a noble’s cabinet was less rich in articles of luxury. Here was a marble sta 
tue that the youth of Phidias might not have disciained—there was an ar- 
cient suit of armor curio usly wrought and richly inlaid: here were glorious 
pictures in frames quaintly carved and elaborately gilded—rusiling silks and 
satins—candelabra—arms, vases, plate, and books. Yet the old man was no 
antiquery, starving his body and purse to feast his eyes with relics of the past: 
he was a modern Shylock, a Jew of no creed, a miser, a millionaire; well- 
known in State street, by the needy and the independent both ; the cynosure of 
heirs apparent, the dernier resort of ‘‘ gentiemen in difficulties ;” ever grasping 
and ever dissatisfied ; one who, if he ever read poetry or petronized it would 
h eve been a Mecznas to the anouymous author of the following lines who sha- 
dowed forth a course of conduct, the old man had been distinguished for :— 

*‘in youth to please your narrow soul, 
You made a box, and in that box a hole— 

A hole three inches long, but deep and thin, 

Just wide enough to drop a copper in ; 

Just wide enough without a single doubt, 

To let it in, but not to Jet it out ; 

And thither all your youthful earnings sped, 

But never went for cakes or gingerbread ; 


And tears from beggars, rides and love knots true 
Could never win a sigh or cent from you.”’ 


This was @ true picture of our miser’s youth and manhood. Old Age found 
him the same ;— but he was not happy—he lived in continual fear of his riches 
taking unto themselves wings, and now, in the silent hour of night, listening 
to the fierce blast that rattled his crazy casement, his morbid imagination 
seemed to shape the viewless wind into a fierce robber, seeking to break in 
and steal his treasure—his ‘‘ heart of hearts.” 

The old man clesed his buok—-and drew his arm-chair te the bitter mockery 
of a fire that showed the cheerlessness of his hearth without warming it. 

‘* What is this to end in ;’’ muttered the miser :—** Toil day end night—al- 
ways working—always gaining. I have no child—no relative—no one that 
cares a brass bodle for the old man—rich in gold, rich in bank stock, rich in 
lands and bonds, and collateral securities (here he glanced his eye upon the 
heaped treasures of his room) though he may be. The future of this world— 
that is all 1 look at—what is ittobe? Desertion—disease—robbery— madness 
—s:econd childhood? No! no! I'll flout ’emto the last—I'll die as I have 
lived and cheat the devil at last by building a church and endowing a hospital. 
Ha! what's that!” 

The last shrill exclamation was caused by a rumbling sound in the chimney 
—a heavy object fell upon the burning chips, scattered and extinguished them, 
while a sudden gust of wind performed the same service to the lard lamp. The 
old miser though he hated to burn oil and fuel dreaded the darkness yet more 
He hastily rekindled the lamp and set about reluming his scanty fire. The 
first flashes fell upon a strange object on the hearth-#fone. There lay, black- 
eued and begrimed by svot a huge vellum volume, bound in embossed leather 
and secured by immense clasps. The old man raised it with difficulty and 
opened it curiously. It was in the Greek character which early education had 
rendered familiar to him. I: was the Book of Fate. Long and late did the 
miser ponder on its contents. At length his own name met his view—* Nicho- 
las Grindlescrew, miser,”’ and appended to it was this brief remark. ‘A. D. 
18— ; dies inthe Alms House!” 

‘* The lying book !” exclaimed uld Nicholas hurling the volume from him, 
**D.e in the Alms House! what! die in the Alms House. Ha! ha! ha! tha.’s 
capite!—a first-rate Christmas joke! The Alms House. No! no! I'm a 
better prophet thanthe book. I'll die as J have ‘ived and flout’em all. I'll 


build a church—endow a hospital. The Alms House! Excellent, i’ faith !” 
* * * * 













‘Mr. Hezekiah Bacon respectfully ‘nforms the ladies and geutlemen of Bos- 
ton, that he has taken rooms at No. — Washington Street where he will re- 
ceive visitors daily between the hours of 9 A.M and 9 P.M. (Sundays except- 
ei.) All the secrets of the past, present, and fuiure, revealed The locality 
of stolen property pointed out, && &c.” 

Such was the anuouncemert of a tall sorrel Yankee, with complexion and 
whiskers to match, who commenced telling the fortunes of others to improve 
his own. His levees were attended by rich and poor, young and old, married 
and single, of both sexes. Rumors of startling developments rapidly increased 
his fame and profits. Cases were ci:ed in the papers of articles of stolen pro- 

perty being recovered by his agency, among which was that of a woman’s hus- 
band, ‘‘ strayed or stolen,” who had been found, as indica'ed by Mr. Hezekiah 
Bacon, concealed in a hollow tree, near Passamaquoddy Bay. 

But alas! the fair prospects of Mr. Hezekiah Bacon were as transitory as 
those of the Fated Morgana. He learned ere long to know the truth of Hal- 
leck's remark,— 


** Suspicion is a being whose fell power 
Blights everything it touches, fruit as well as flower.” 


His estounding knowledge subjected his character to doubt and distrust, Be- 
sidcs, truth is never popular, and Mr. Bacon, though a Yankee, was so proud of 
hs predictions that he forgot to use “ soft sawder” in his intercourse with ho- 
men neture. Flirts of twenty-four did not like to learn they would be old maics 
at ‘ory. Young gentlemen belonging to boat-clubs were indignant at the 
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—now can you tell yourn?” 

‘* T wish I could,” replied the Yankee, ** but the pesky leaf’s tore out.” 

“I can,” said the spokesman grimly; then turning to bis brother constable, 
he inquired pleasantly, “Sammy, has you got the iruts?” 

“ Here they is,” replied the fraternal myrmidon, with cheerful alacrity. 

“ We've got a warrant agin you,” said officer No. 1, again addressing the 
Magian ; ‘it’s about robbing that jeweller’s store.” 

“ What jeweller’s store!" exclaimed the wretched fortune-teller. 

‘Gammon !" exclaimed Nv. i, with a knowing look, “‘ we know how you 
find out where the booty gues to. Set a thief to catch a thief.” 

“ That confounded book of fate !” exclaimed the fortune-teller—‘‘ 1 know’'d 
I had’nt orter to meddle with it—I kuow’d it was agin nater, but the temptation 
was powerful strong. I’m in a fix, as sure as my name’s Hezekiah. But you 
can’t prove nothing, so lead on—I'l! go ‘long without a struggle.” 

But the myrmidons of the law were angry at their destinies, and made the 
poor fortune-teller all the trouble in their power. They set out for the Court 


House at noonday ; 
And “ Mr. Bacon” walked between 


With gyves upon his wrists. 





At the close of a lovely sunset ir, September, an old grey-haired farmer was 
seated upon a bench beneath a rustic porch, overhung with grape-vines that 
sheltered the entrance to his cottage, looking forth with grateful eyes upon the 
broad expanse of river, field, and forest, that lay stretched out before him. He 
was the picture of hale o!d age, and his countenance was radiant with cheer- 
fulness, contentment, and good-nature. As he was contemplating the prospect, 
a dusty traveller came up the road, and halted at the cottage-door. In that 
garb no one would have recognized the “‘ winged messenger of the gods."’ Yet 
such he was, sent express by Jove, to obtain possession of the migratory Book 
of Fate, at any cost. 


‘Good evening, grandsire,” said the traveller. ‘Fine weather for your 


crops.” 
“ Capital. Won't you take a seat?” 
“ Thank you.” Mercury sat down. After a half hour's chat, he ventured 


to broach the subject of his mission. ‘’ Pray, have'nt you a curious old book 


in your house ?”’ 

* Yes,” replied the old man. ‘I bought it of a traveling pedler who sold it 
for a seng, and merely to get rid of it, for he said it was the unluckiest article 
he ever had.” 

“It belongs to Jupiter,’ exclaimed the messenger, ‘* and contains the word 
of fate. I must have it.” 

“ Well, take it,” said the old man—* I have'nt read it.” 

* Not a word of it! You might have got some one to translate it to you.” 

**Do you think I could have slept in peace if J bad read it! No, indeed. 
Take 1t—I am glad to get rid of it. I am not a learned man, but I know that 
the knowledge of futurity would be a fatal gift to mortals. Let us enjoy the 
present, cherish the pleasant memories of the past, and look forward to the fu- 
ture with a lofty hope. This, according to my notions, is the way to be 


happy.” 

* You are wise.” 

“Jam old. This fate-book isn’t worth a farthing to me. Take it, I beseech 
you.” 


What matter details 7 Jupiter regained his book. and Mereury rapartead in 
Olympus that he had found one wise man in the world.” 





A LOST CHARACTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER PRIGGINS.” 








‘“‘ Good by, my boy, and may God bless you. Here are two one pound notes 
for you. Spend them like a gentleman. Do not forget the advice I have given 
you, but above all recollect what [ have said on the subject of choosing your 
friends, for on that depends materially your success in life. ‘ Good by.” 

These words were addressed to me by my kind father, on the day when he 
left me in the cloisters of school, of which I had just been appointed a 
foundationer. 

I received his farewell, and the nice crisp new notes, with mingled smiles and 
tears. The tears were shed at the thought of being separated, for the first 
time, from my indulgent parent—the smiles were elicited by the notion of my 4 
being a boy of property. ; 

Our parting had been witnessed by a good-looking lad, dressed in the school- 
costume, of about ny own age. He had been very busy at whip-top close to 
us, and as soon as the rattle of the chaise in which my father was whirled away 
from me ceased to be heard, and I was gulping down, as I best might, a sort 
of choky knot that seemed to fill my throat, he came up to me, and gazing at 
me as if he would read my character in my face, thus addressed me. 

** Don’t snivel—it ain't manly—and you’ve got lots of money. Here—I’ll 
lend you my top—have a cut at him.” 

I told him, I was very much obliged to him, but did not feel disposed to play 
just then. 

** Well, never mind ; just let us lie down on the grass, and have a cozy con- 
fab. You shall tell me who you are, and all about your family, and I will put 
you up to all our school movements.” 

He threw his arm over my shoulder, and led me gently from the cloisters 
into the green, as the playground was called. It was a large square plot of 

round, skirted on three sides by a raised mound of earth, the summit of which 
ormed a broad terrace-walk. As we mounted the steps that led to this ter- 
race, I saw a sort of alcove, in which sat an old woman surrounded by baskets 
and boys. 

*] say, old fellow, that's Mother Clayton's,” said my new friend. 

* Well,” said J. 

** Well, cherries are just in—that’s all.” 

“ Are they ? we have had them for nearly a month at home.” 

‘**T wish I was not stumped, I would treat you to a pound. 
beauties—only just look at them.”’ 

I did; and they certainly looked very tempting, so I changed one of my 
notes, and bought a pound of them, at about double the price they were worth, 
to treat the friend who would have treated me if he had not been stusmped— 
though what that meant I could only imagine. 

e retired to a quiet spot, and lay down on the sloping bank, with the pa- 
per of cherries between us. My companion very gooduaturedly pointed out to 
me the principal boys of the school, as they played at cricket in the middle of 
the green. 

White I was looking at them, he made a series of vigorous attacks on the fruit. 
When the paper was nearly empty he kindly hinted to me that it was customary 
at school, for fellows who had tips, to lend other fellows a portion of them 
until their fresh tips should arrive. 

I was not so stupid as not to take so broad a hint, and as I had no notion of 
not doing as the other “‘ fellows’’ did, I was about to ask him how much he 
wanted, when another lad came up, not quite so big as my cherry-consuming 
friend, and said, 

“What, Beccles, at your old trick again—sponging upon a new boy ?” 

Beccles looked daggers, and turned very pale. 

“ Come, sir, be off, or you shall feel the weight of this cricket-stump upon 
your back.” . 

Beccles jumped up, and walked slowly away, muttering something about 
“not standing it any longer; but when he got to acertain distance, he hung 
a double cherry-stalk over his nose, like a pair of spectacles, and used a most 
insulting action, for which he was chased, run down, and severely beaten, by 
the lad who had interrupted our ééte-a-téte. 

When he had chastised Beccles to his heart's content, he returned to me, and 
bidding me get up and take a stroll with him, locked his arm within mine, and 
walked with me for nearly an hour. In this time he wnanaged to learn who | 
was, and whence { came, and to warn me against speaking to Beccles any more, 
as he was cut by the whole school, as a dirty sneaking fellow. I also managed 
to learn that my kind companion’s name was Davenport Brandome, that he was 
the son of a wealthy London solicitor, and that he was high up in the school. 
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new One another at home.” I frequently spent the Saturdays 
on which we were allowed to go out, at his house ; and we were 
‘brothers thah-scions of different families. 

w six years we were seldom apart, and concluded our school career toge- 
ther. We were at the head of the sixth form when we left—he for a snug ap- 
pointment in a government office, which his fatherhad procured for him through 
the then M.P. for Westminster—I for college, re I had been elected an ex- 
hibitioner in the room of Beccles, who was expelled in his first term, for having 
broken open the desk, and abstracted the money, of the man with whom he 
chummed. : 

Though separated, we still corresponded with each other, and when my va- 
cations enabled me to leavg¢ the university, our intimacy was renewed. | either 
paid a visit to him, or he to me. Our tastes were similar on most points—he 
was fond of theatricals and scientific pursuits, so was I. Wee visited the thea- 
tres, and attended lectures on chemistry and other sciences together, and as we 
were both great readers, we joined our forces and purses in subscribing to the 
best libraries of the day. 

The only material point in which our pursuits varied was, that I was fond of 
fishing and field-sports, of which he knew nothing, and indeed he held them in 
supreme contempt ; which might have arisen from his inability to see a float or 
a fly on a river, a partridge in its flight, a hare sitting, or a five-barred gate in 
his way, from being what is called short-sighted. He would accompany me to 
stream and stubble-field, and whilst I was killing trouts or partridges, amuse 
himself with a book, and the only ill-natured remark ne ever made about my 
fonduess for such sports was, that ** he wondered I could tire myself to death, 
and waste so much valuable time and shoe-leather in, vermin-catching.”’ 

As to getting him upon my old steady pony, to have a canter after a pack of 
diminutive beagles that were kept in our neighbourhood, I never could do so but 
once, and then he rode over two of the best hounds, and tumbled poor old Dick 
into a chalk-pit, which, fortunately for both the horse and its rider, was not a 
very deep one, or they must have been killed. He was seriously alarmed at the 
accident, and in spite of all my ridicule, and all my entreaties, never could be 
persuaded to mount again. 

When I had done all that was required of me at college, I left the university, 
and entered the profession for which I had been educated. My avocations took 
me some distance from town, which I seldom visited more than twice in the 
year. Still I kept up a correspondence with Brandome, and he came to see me 
as often as he could absent himself from his office. 

Even my marriage did not have the effect which such unions sometimes have, 
of causing me to renounce my bachelor friends. My first visiter after my honey- 
month was over, and I returned to my Lares and Penates, was Davenport Bran- 
dome, and he stood responsible for the little errors of my first-born when he 
was taken to the font. I merely mention these facts to show the truly friendly 
footing on which we remained. 

Davenport, though not a stingy or a mean man, was, what is sometimes call- 
ed, close-fisted. He had aconsiderable income, which increased coequally with 
his length of servitude Of this he never spent more than one third, for he 
lived at home, and his sole extravagance, if such it might be called, was in 
buying books. He was a great frequenter of stalls, and very industrious 
in hunting out quaint and scarce works, with which his library was richly stored. 

When his father died, he was put in possession of a sum of money, upon 
which he might have retired had he chosen so to do; but he generously gave 
up a large portion of his inheritance to his mother, to be bestowed through her 
upon the education and establishment of his younger brothers and sisters. He 
removed, however, from his house, not because that home was made uncomfort- 
able to him, but because he had filled his room with books, and wanted more 
space for those which daily increased upon his hands. Another reason was 
that his health was suffering from want of air and exercise, and the faculty— 
for he was alarmed and sought safety in a multitude of physicians—recommended 
him to take a house at Hampstead, and to walk to and fro daily. 

There I found him some twenty years after we had left school, comfortably 
settled, with a respectable old lady as a housekeeper, and there I expected to 
find him for twenty years to come—he seemed so very happy—so perfectly 
settled down for life. 

In this expectation I was deceived. Davenport Brandome, who had never 
spoken to a woman in his life, except to exchange those courtesies which society 
demande of a man, fell in love with a lady in Remesnnti with whom he met 
at a lecture on astronomy, and who was as book-struckh and as sedentary in all 
her habits as himself, and knew as little of the world at large. 

He proposed to her to unite their jibraries and themselves. She consented, 
and they were married. ‘To his great surprise, for he had made no inguiries on 
the subject, he found that she was worth £25,000 in her own right. As his 
office took him more from home than his bride liked, and their joint fortunes 
produced a much larger income than their mode of living required, he resigned 
his appointment on a retiring pension, and bought a beautiful little place in 
Wiltshire, where he immediately went to reside. 

About a year after Brandome was settled in his new residence, he sent me a 
pressing invitation to run down and see him ; indeed, se pressing that I could 
not refuse to accept it, although I was much engaged at the time. 

** Put me down,”’ said I to the coachman by whose side I was sitting, “at 
the gates of Fairleigh-lodge—you know it, I presume !” 

* { know it well, sir; I leave no end of book parcels there.” 

** Do you know its owner?” 

“Can't say I do, except by sight and report. He's rather a queer one to 
look at, and goes rather slow, but he is a good sort of man, and well spoken of 
by the poor.” 

‘* Among the rich, then—the country gentlemen—he is not—”’ 

* Oh yes he is; only, you see, he never hunts, nor shoots, nor handles the 
ribbons, and, consequently, he ain't so mush known as he might be. Jf I had 
his fortune I'd keep something like a turn-out, instead of a pair of heavy coach- 
horses, as look as if they'd been fed on grains, and I’d give a slap-up party now 
and then, instead of a dinner for four, and turn out atten. But you're a friend 
of his’n, and might give him a hint how to do things as they should be done.”’ 

I smiled to think how difficult it might be to bring Davenport Brandome’s 
ideas of how things should be done tu a par with my driver's. J said no more 
on the subject, however, but amused myself during the remainder of the jour- 
ney by speculating upon the manner in which my friend managed to amuse him- 
self in the country. 

‘* Here we are, and there is your friend,” said the coachman; “ you must 
confess he looks a bit of a Guy. Just twig his tootandsemble ” 

I dismounted, and while the impudent coachman was extracting my port- 
manteau from the hind boot, and J] was shaking hands with Brandome, I ex- 
amined his outward man. He certainly did look like a character, for he had 
endeavoured, though not successfully, todress the country gentleman. He 
wore a broad-brimmed white beaver hat, a blue coat, half frack and half cut- 
away, a buff waistcoat, and a sea-green silk neckerchief. His nether man was 
clad in drab shorts, leather gaiters, and ankle boots. In his hand he carried a 
paddle or small hoe, instead of his usual ebony cane with a gold head, and in 
ym of his gold eye-glass he had adopted a pair of silver-mounted spectacles. 

could scarcely refrain laughing outright at my friend s_ personal appearance, 
for the coachman gave me a most smile-provoking look in exchange for my half- 
crown tip. I succeeded, however, in preventing his seeing my risibility, by 
pretending to watch the coach out of sight. 

‘Well, what think you of my taste in a country residence ?”’ said he, as we 
stood together on the lawn before his house. 

*« Excellent,”’ said I, “ nothing could be better.” 

It was a beautiful spot. The house stood on the side of a bill facing the 
south ; below it was a rich valley, down the centre of which flowed a bright 
and sparkling brook, abounding in trout, and turning the wheel of a pictur- 
esque-looking corn mill. A little below the mill was seeu the tower of the village 
church, amidst a grove of lofty elms, and still farther on were seen the village 
itself, and some distant farm-houses dotted about in the landscape. Over the 
valley the eye took in a vast extent of down-country. Ridge rose over ridge, 
hill over hill, until in the distance the farthest range seemed to mingle with the 
very clouds. Above the house, to the north and east, the hill was thickly 
wooded, and protected from the cold winds The house itself was an an- 
cient building of dark red brick, relieved at its corners by Bath stone, of 
which materia] the window-frames also and the balustrade on its top were con- 
structed. 

The interior was as comfortable as it possibly could be, and the furniture, 
which he had purchased of the former occupier, was ancient, and suited the 
style of the building. 

1 was introduced to Mrs. Brandome, whom we found seated in the library, 
which,indeed,was the room always occupied by them when they had no visiters, 
and as | was regarded as an old friend rather than as a mere visiter, they had 
not thought it requisite to alter their usual mode of living on my account. 

I was much pleased with the lady, for, although she was what is usually 
termed rather blue, she vas cheerful, talked well upon common subjects, and 
seemed to look upon my old friend as the greatest man of this or any other age. 
The feeling seemed to be reciprocal, and it was really delightful to witness the 





| looks of respect with which they regarded each other. “So Davenport says,” 
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or “so Isabella thinks,” appeared to be a verdict on every subject not to beset 
aside by any court of , 

‘ 5 quiet hour's chat brought us to the time when it was to prepare 
or dinner, which was announced by a huge bell, in a sort of lantern on the top 

of the building. As I was dressing I saw two or three carriages drive up, and 
when I descended to the library, I was introduced to two country gentlemen 
and the vicar of the parish, who had come over sans cérémorie, to meet me. 

Our after dinner talk was principally on politics and sporting matters, in 
which Brandome took no share, for though he voted as, what was called, a tory, 
upon principle—or perhaps, from old asssociations—he was no politician, and, 
as I have said before, looked upon all sorts of sporting as merely time wasted in 
destroying vermin. He was great however on county-rates, county-prisons, 
poor's-rates and turnpike trusts, for he had been put upon the roll, and was a 
very active magistrate,—in his own opinion. His neighbours were sensible of 
his services, and respected him for the zeal with which he discharged his du- 
ties in all respects but one—he never could or would see the horrible crime of 
poaching in its true light. He had more than once refused to send a labourer 
with a large family to gaol for six months, for having wired a hare, or knocked 
down a pheasant at perch; he had even discharged his own gamekeeper for 
having broken the stock of his gun over a man's head whom he had caught in 
apso facto, ferreting rabbits in the warren, when the rabbits, by usage, were the 
keeper's perquisites! Every one of his country friends expressed his surprise 
that so clever a man, so efficient a magistrate in other respects, should be so 
dull, so slow of comprehension—that was their favourite phrase—on this one 
point—this most monstrous matter. 

After dinner, while we were taking coffee in the library, I ventured to pump 
out of one of the country gentlemen of whom I had made a friend, by teachin 
him how to sniggle for eels with a needle and lobworm, the real sentiments wit 
which Brandome was regarded by his new associates. 

‘‘A very clever man, sir, a very clever man ; very gentlemanly and obliging ; 
a great acquisition to us all as a neighbour and a magistrate, but—” 

** But what 2” said I. 

‘He knows nothing of sporting. Would you believe it that the stream be- 
low is full of trout, and he has not thrown a fly, spun a minnow, or tried witha 
worm since here he hasbeen. He has them netted! It’s a fact.” 

‘* Abominable,’ said I, drawling the word out to allow the gentleman time 
to take a huge pinch of snuff and swallow his indignation.” 

‘He even allows the miller’s boy to set night lines.” 

‘* Worse and worse,” said I. 

‘Then there is not such partridge shooting within miles as he has got, and 
you would scarcely believe that he allows his tenants to shoot, and winks at 
lark trammeling.” : 

‘*You do not say so?” 

“It'sa fact. As to pheasants, they run about like barn-door fowls, and he 
does not know a cock from a hen, when they are on the wing.”’ 

“Wonderful ignorance.” 

“Yes, and he refuses to have his covers spiked, for fear of injuring some 
one or another. He won't have a head ef game in two years. There will be 
nothing left for the foxes to feed upon.” 

** Are you pretty well off for foxes about here?” I inquired. 

‘Plenty, plenty, my good sir. The large wood above the house, Down- 
side cover, as we call it, is a sure find. You may stand out on the lawn, 
in a summer's night, and see the little cubs playing about like so many 
kittens.” 

** And the poultry ?” 

‘‘Iinpossible to keep a head; but we subscribe and pay all losses to the 
farmers, every one of whom hunts, and many pay tothe earth-stopping. It is 
a splendid fox cover, and to think that Mr. Brandome should not keep up game 
enough to feed them. However, he is an excellent man—a most worthy cha- 
racter—in all other respects.” 

From the other country gentleman, with whom I ingratiated myself by giv. 
ing him a never-failing recipe for the cure of distemper in dogs, I heard a 
somewhat similar account—with this addition, that he had sent him over a 
brace of very superior terriers, as a present, and he had refused to accept of 
them, for fear they should chase some hares in the plantations, which had be- 
come so tame as to play about under the windows of the house. 

By the vicar I was told that no man could be more respected than my friend 
wouid be, if he only consulted the feelings of his neighbours a little more, with 
respect to preserving game and punishing poachers; that he was kind and li- 
beral to the poor, a good landlord to his tenants, and always studying to pro- 
mote the comforts of the labourer. He subscribed liberally to all the charities 
in the country, supported a Sunday school, and gave away coals, blankets, and 
other comforts to the poor, with a most ungrudging hand. 

I confess, that fond as I am of sporting “in all its branches,” I thought, as 
[ lay upon my pillow, that Brandome’s virtues were such as might excuse his 
indulging in the vices of not preserving game and not punishing poachers. I 
slept upon it, and my notions were unaltered in the morning. 

I stayed some few days in Wiltshire, and by attending Davenport to justice- 
meetings, accompanying him in his calls upon his neighbours, and his visits to 
the farmers’ houses and labourers’ cottages, was fully satisfied that no man was 
more respected than he was. No one had a word to say against him, except 
that he was no sportsman. I really envied him, for it seldom falls to the lot 
of any man who has passed the greater portion of his life in London to be ap- 
preciated as he was, when he undertakes the role of a country gentleman. 

‘What did Brandome know of farming, or gardening, or horse-keeping !” 
inguires some curious reader. 

‘Nothing; but he hired a sensible bailiff, a clever horticulturist, and a 
steady, experienced coachman. Qui facit per alium, facit per se. Consist- 
ently with this axiom, my friend was an excellent farmer, grew the best pines 
in the county, and had as neat a turn-out in the way of carriages and carriage- 
horses as any private gentleman, who was not a sportsman, could desire. 

I was rather surprised. the morning before I left Fairleigh lodge, to hear a 
gun discharged under my bedroom window. I was still more surprised, when 
I threw up the sash, to find that the person who had fired the gun was my 
friend. 1 shouted to him, and he held up a tomtit by one leg, in reply to my 
shout. I was dressed, and hurried down stairs to inquire the meaning of such 
an extraordinary scene. ; ; 

‘‘ What?” cried I, as I reached the lawn, and saw him ramming down ano- 
ther charge into a bran new percussion single, ‘* what—actually shooting! I 
should as soon have expected to see you mounting a hunter as loading and 
firing off a gun.” 

Davenport Brandome smiled as he told me that he had been taking lessons 
of his new keeper in the art of shooting, because Mrs. Brandome had complain- 
ed loudly of the damage done to her seeds and flower-beds by the small birds. 
He owned that he really thought he should take the field next year against the 
partridges, as he felt that his want of knowledge in all field sports caused him 
to be a little looked down upon by his neighbours. 


I applauded his resolution. ; 
“Why, for fishing,” said he, ‘I have neither skill nor patience enough ; for 


hunting, ever since that chalk-pit mishap, I have no courage; but in shoot- 
ing, now that I have mounted a pair of spectacles, I think I may succeed— 
particularly as I have been studying the art of gunnery, and getting up the 
science of projectiles.” es 

I smiled, and to give a sort of reason for my smiles, asked him if he had 
met with no mishapt since he had commenced gunning, as the Americans 
cal] it. 

“‘T do not mind telling you,” said he, “that I drilled a watering-pot, de- 
stroyed a cucumber-frame, and wounded the under-gardener in the leg; but 
then I was so intent on destroying a bum-barrelled tom-tit, a greenfinch, and a 
tree-creeper, that I saw nothing but them. However, Iam more upon my 
guard now, and can shoot any thing sitting or standing still.” 

As the coach was expected up in a short time, I was obliged to hurry away 
without hearing any further explanations. I ate a hasty breakfast, took leave 
of my hostess after promising to run down again before long, and, accompanied 
by Davenport, walked over to meet the coach, from the box of which I bid him 
farewell. 

It so happened that my engagements did not allow me to perform the pro- 
mise which I had made to Mrs. Brandome for more than twelve months. In 
this interval I had heard from and written to my old schoolfellow two or three 
times. ‘The only letter which is worthy of notice was the one in which he gave 
me a brief account of the results of his first day’s partridge shooting, which, in 
fact, was his last. He had provided himself with a certificate, and every thing 
necessary for the campaign, but a pointer. This was kindly supplied by one 
of the country gentlemen whom I had met at Fairleigh-lodge, who sent him 
over a favourite old dog, being too happy to encourage any, the slightest, ten- 
dency to sporting in so good a neighbour. aes 

Old Ponto was one of the best, if not the best, pointersin Wiltshire. “ Sure 
and steady, and would stand for ever,” as the keeper said. On the gem, 
of the eventful first, Ponto pointed at the edge of half a lana . — 
which were standing uncut on the side of a very steep bit of ground on the 
downs. 

“To-ho! look out, sir,’’ cried the keeper. 

Brandome walked up nervous and agitated. 

“ Take it easy, sir,—the birds are running. 

Ponto did heigh in, and by the motion of the 
the birds up the hill. Suddenly—whirrh '—up got 

“* Mark !”” shouted the keeper. 

Brandome put his gun to his shoulder, and pulled just as 


Heigh in there, Ponto!’” 
beans, seemed to be drawing on 
a bird behind him. 


the bird was above 





plea of being limited for time. 










mete 


went poor Ponto 





the beans. Bang! down partridge, but 
cong Sno serena, Sv oan Oe Sone apne — sp 

Brandome was dreadfully shocked, e the keeper bury the poor dog, and 
declined all further partridge shooting, although the owner of Ponto spoke 
lightly of his fate, as a mere accident, and of him to take the choice of 
his kennel and persevere. He would not, and limited his sport to murdering 
tom-tits and greenfinches—as I thought. 

Having a spare day or two, I resolved to run down and see my friend, though 
I had not time to apprize him of my intention. I knew I should be welcome. 
so I mounted the box by the side of the coachman, who had driven me down 
on iy first visit to the Jodge. 

In the course of our chat he turned round to me, and touching his hat, ob- 
served, that he thought I was the gentleman who was the friend of Squire 
Brandome’s. 

I said I was, of course. 

‘* Sad business,”’ said he. 

“* Very,” said 1; “‘but every body knew he was no sportsman.” 

‘“* But to go for to shoot him !” 

‘It was unfortunate, certainly,” I replied, thinking of poor old Ponto. 

“ Unfortunate ! it was rascally, ungentlemanly! Its quite done him up 
with the county.” 

I got off the coach at the turnpike, and begged the man who kept the gate 
to carry my portmanteau to the house for me, across a couple of fields. He 
readily assented, and as we walked along, I asked him how my friend was. 

‘** Party well in health, sir, but very low and moloncholic since that unfor- 
tunate business,”’ replied the man. 

“What, the shot—eh?” 

““ Yees—he’d better ’a let un alone—he'll never be the man he was again. 
It was never done by a gentleman in our parts before. Parson haint a visited 
un sunce.”” 

I thought it very hard of the vicar that he should cut his squire for shooting 
4 pointer by. mishap; but I said nothing further about it, and gave the man a 
trifle to drink my health, as he dropped my portmanteau at the hall-door. The 
butler opened it, and said he was very glad to see me, fer master and mistress 
was very dull ever since that unfortunate— 

** Shot?” said I. 

“* Exactly, sir,—I am glad you know all about it. 
since, and they’ve never been out nowhere.” 

I found Davenport and his wife in the library. They welcomed me with 
evident pleasure. I sat down by the fire and chatted with them as on my first 
visit, but a weight seemed to hang over them that at last oppressed me. We 
sunk gradually into an ominous silence. 

* Of course you have heard ail about it,” said Davenport, with a deep sigh. 
‘Strange that such a thing should give offence to every. body.” 

‘**T cannot understand why the destroying of a mere animal should cancel 
all former obligations, and make enemies of those who were once friends,” said 
Mrs. Brandome. 

* Pooh! pooh !” said I, “it was an unlucky shot, but never mind, I will set 
it all right to-morrow—say no more about it.” 

Thissreply seemed to cheer them, and as IJ had a very good old dog at home, 
I had made up my mind to part with it to the gentleman who owned, or rather 
had owned, poor Ponto, and thus relieve my friend of his difficulties. 

In the morning I borrowed a pony to ride over on my errand of peace. I 
went to the stable-yard to mount him. In my way I met the gardener, and as 
I always talk to every body, I asked him about the state of the pine-pits and 
melon-beds. He told me nothing could be going on better; that he should 
have more than enough to supply all the neighbourhood, but that he supposed 
no one would accept of them now. 

“Why ?” said I. 

“That unfortunate shot! 
finches !” 

“ Bah!” said I, as the gardener walked away. 

“Tf you're going to Squire Lumpton’s, you'd better ieave our powny at gate,” 
said the coachman, “or I’m blessed if you gets admittance.” 

* Why not?” 

‘Why ever sunce that unfortunate—” 

‘“‘Shot—ch? Never mind—I am going to set that all to rights,” said I, jump- 
ing on the pony’s back. 

‘Tt arn’t in mortal man to do it,’’ I heard as I quitted the yard. 

Mr. Lumpton was at home, and when he got my card, desired that I might be 
shown in. He received me very stiffly at first, but after awhile became very 
gracious. He asked how long I meant to stay in the country. I told him. He 
said he should be very happy to see me to dinner, and was only sorry he could 
not ask Mr. Davenport Brandome to meet me. 

‘* But after what has occurred,” said he, looking awfully dignified, ‘ you 
must be satisfied—for you are a sportsman—that 1t—is—absolutely—out—of 
—the—question.”’ 

“‘T came over,” said I, ‘‘ to explain that unlucky business, and to compensate 
you for your loss. I have an excellent old Spanish pointer—” 

‘- Pointer 1—compensate !—what do you mean? Nothing can compensate 
such a proceeding. 1am very sorry—deeply grieved. I did not think that any 
man, calling himself a gentleman, could ever have shot—”’ 

‘Tt was a mere accident,’ shouted I. 

“‘ Accident ! why he was seen to lean his gun on a gate, and take a delibe- 
;ate aim before he fired.” 

«* A mere exaggeration, sir 
to any one.” 

«“ You will excuse me, sir, if I ring the bell and order your horse. I thought 
you had been more of a sportsman than to attempt to palliate, much less ex- 
cuse, such a deed. Good morning, sir. I regret the loss of Mr. Brandome's 
friendship—for we always voted together—but after such an act—however— 
good morning, sir.” 
I was too indignant to say a word more. I hada great mind, however to 
ride back, after I had ridden half a mile, to call him out : but I thought that 
the man who could quarrel with a friend merely because he had committed ca- 
nicide by mishap, was too contemptible a character to waste another serious 
thought upon. 

I met the vicar as I returned, and he, too, looked rather shy at me at first, 
but after a few minutes chat, invited me into his house. I declined, upon the 
He then expressed his regret that he had no 
chance of meeting me at his former friend’s table. . 

But,” said he, “ whatcanI do? If 1 speak to him, I shall be cut by the 
whole neighbourhood.” 


‘“‘ Merely because he shot—’”’ ig _ 
“Certainly. In this county it is an offence which is never forgiven. To 


think that a gentleman, the owner of so good a cover—so sure a find—should 
have shot a—”’ 

‘Good day, sir,” said I. 
ina more charitable mood.” pr . 
I galloped off, chafed in temper and sorely irritated. In this mood I met 
the bailiff He touched his hat to me as I pulled up. “ 

“ Well, John, are all your neighbours mad ?”’ said I. 

‘Mad, sir? what do you mean ?” replied John. . 
“They seem to me to have lost what little sense they had, and to have dis- 
carded your master because he shot a dog by mistake. 

“Tt worn’t a dog,’’ said John, groaning. 

“Not a dog !—what was it then!” 

“Tt wura vixen.” ” 

“ Why your master shot old Ponto, the pointer ; did he not ! va 

“ Yes, sir, but that worn’t nothing—he shot a rox: replied John, looking as 
if his master had murdered a human being. 

The murder, however, was out. Brandome had seen several of his pet phea- 
sants carried off by what he thought was a dog with a very bushy tail. He got 
his gun, and laid up for it behind a gate by moonlight. ‘The wind was in his 
face, and Mrs. Pug not suspecting an enemy at hand, came trotting up. Bang! 
A fine vixen in cub lay weltering in her gore. 

The proud gunner carried home his game in triumph, and boasted of his 
success. Alas! the crime was never forgiven. Fairleigh-lodge was sold by 
public auction, and as far as the county of Wilts was concerned, Davenport 


Brandome was a LOST CHARACTER. 


Not a soul has called 


He’d better have stuck to tom-tits and green- 


It was an accident that might have happened 


“T only hope next time we meet I may find you 


London New Monthly Magazine for Feb. 








We understand the marriage which was to have taken place in February 
next, between the young Lord and the Hon. Miss ——, is off. Various 
reasons are assigned, but we have heard, from good authority, the principal 
one is that a le tr from a certain chere amie of the Noble Lord came into the 
possession of the intended bride, from which it appeared that a portion of the 
lady's property was to be handed over as a quietus. We had a better opinion 
of his Lordship, he is rightly served, and we congratulate the lady upon her 
fortunate escape from one who would have been guilty of such ig-noble con- 








duct. 
i i ‘pe ?” Puff- 
Someth to Smoke.—‘* What harm is there in a p'pe !” says young Fu 
well.“ None that I know of,” rep'ied his companion, “except that smeking 


intoxication induces the bile ; 


induces drinking ; drinking induces mtoxication ; dropsy terminates in death. 


bile induces jaundice ; jaundice leads to dropsy ; 

Put that in your pipe and smoke it.” ' pon 
A Little Mistake.—A country editor, in speaking of a steamboat says, s ~ 

had twelve births in her ladies’ cabin.” ‘Oh, life of me! (exclaimed an o 





lady, on reading the above,) what a equalling there must have been.” 





i. ee 











A minister who was preaching ing in Preston 
tinct of utterance, and inclined to whisthe t 
the matter with the parson, until he 
fastened his set of teeth! 












euitepiey week, become indie: 
His hearers wondered what was 
begged them to sing a hymn—whilet he 


“I say, Pat, what are you writing there in such a large ” “ Arrah 
honey, an’ isn’t it to is : = writi 
hanes my poor mother, who is very deaf, writing a loud 

Precocity.—A boy, “ Master Arthur Harvey, from th ide Gal- 
lery,” coal eight years, has been lecturing at Bath onthe cahieas of dae 
nomy. 


The Standard thus sums up the political events of the past Peace 
ep — wea re-established—m snufacturing industry nF oe 
new and boundless channels opened for commercial enterpri acces- 
sion of territory obtained. e tia Of te aad 


Why is whispering in company improper '—Because ‘tis not allowed (aloud. ( 


Another Jorum of “ Punch.” 


Medical Education Commission. 
QUESTIONS FOR CIRCULATION AMONG MEDICAL STUDENTS. 

1. What are the comparative attractions of an evening lecture, and an even- 
ing at the Grecian Saloon? 

2. How many beds can a ward contain without inconvenience to the patients, 
and how many students may assemble in a nurse's room without the interference 
of the matron ? 

: ing 0 amount of medical knowledge is derived from a pot of haif-and- 
alf! 

4. Scientifically speaking, what are the advantages of a game at billiards 
over an avatomical demonstrat on ? , 

_5 Practically speaking, what are the odds in favor of a student who spends 
his mornings in bed, and his evenings in the neighborhood of Bow-sireet, pass- 
ing the College of Surgeons? 

6. What treatment is prescribed for the boy who cleans the boots, when he 
comes into a student's apartment (the said student entertaining a party of friends) 
with a message from the landlady to make less noise? 

7. With what velocity can said boy be made to descend three pair of stairs? 











The French Army.—Ia future, all the laurels of French officers are to be 
gilt; a late ordounance forbidding their marriage with any woman, who has less 
than 1,200 francs a year! Mere love is not to be allowed out of the ranke ! 





Letter from an American Manager to his London Dramatic Agent, 

Dear Kennera, 

As ** Infants” seem to be all the fashion with you, pray send me one. 
We are tired of singers, tragedians, violin players, and lecturers (“80 much 
for Buckingham”) We want something we have not had before. If you 
cannot get Lord Brougham to come, you must really book me per next an “ In- 
fant.”’” I don't care if it is one that does not speak, as long as it can dance,— 
or do something an Infant generelly does notdo. My terms are,—my bond 
for 50/. a night, unlimited pap, and board and lodging for its nurse. Mind! 
Che child must be vaccinated. 

I am, dear Kenneth, 
Yours, next to insolvency. 
JoNnaTHAN Price. 

*,* Try Alderman Gibbs with an engagement. I fancy he would be very 

popular in Pennsy!vania. 
Shakespeare and the Turf. 

I: is very much to be regretted that Shakespeare did not, among the glorious 
creations of his bran, favor us with a sporting character. That he could have 
done so there is not a doubt, for his beautiful littie sketch of the Jockey in 
Richard the Third—the well-known Jockey of Norfolk, is a sample of what the 
Swan of Avon could have dohe for the Turf, had he been willing to shed over 
it the halo of his genius. 

We never see the play of Richard, without regretting that the part of Nor- 
fo'k is not dressed as Shakespeare wrote it, from top to tue, a jockey. The 
crook-backed tyrant’s command to Norfolk, to ‘‘be stirring with the lark,’ 
shows the sporting habits of the jockey, who was known to be habitually ready 
for the larx, or a lark, on the very shortest notice. Shakespeare could have 
given us a magnificent Sir Harry Beagle, and, had he lived in these days, 
would have been the author of ‘*Tom and Jerry.” Our ewn opinion of the 
jockey iu Richard is, that it ought to be played on horseback ; and we hope 
that Mr. Bunn, when he does the tragedy at Drury Lane, will not only mount 
the piece, but mount the actor who is to represent Norfolk. 








The Cold Water Club. 

It is proposed to form aclub, to be called the Cold Water Club. Every 
candidate for admission must drink one quart of cold water in the presence of 
the porter, and another quart in the presence of the committee, on being pro- 

osed. 
: Life members must drink a bucketful of spring water in twenty-four hou.s ; 
and no one is cligible to the committee who has uot imbibed at least six pails- 
ful of the element in any given week. 

The advantages of the club will consist of areading-room, supplied with all 
the newspapers, which will be kept demaped, so that ‘here will be a continued sup- 
ply of wetsheets There will also be water spouts in various parts of the build- 
ing, with the water constantly laid en, for the accommodation of members wish- 
ing to stand under tem. Bath chairs will be placed in all the apartments, and 
the furniture wi!l consist of watered silk. E»gines will be constantly playing, 
in order to wet the appetite ; and the moisture of the members wil! be in every 
way provided for 





Nelson Column Committee. 

Last week, at a Meeting of the Nelson Co'tumn Committee, at the British 
Coffee Houee, the Right Hon. Lord Gosoughtly in the Chair, the Honorary 
Secretary, Delay O'Dawdle, Esq., read the following Letter addressed to him 
from Mr. Benjamin Bookham, the portly Bus time keeper at Charing Cross :— 

** Sir,—Hopin es how you will exqueege the liberty I takes in ritin this ere 
to you and wich cums to you now—I wants to no in regard off wether afore 
you pulisdown your scaffle poles (wich same is wery old friends of mine) you 
cant obleege me by paring off some of that there Sack a Sawdust wich is at 
the off Haukell of the Figger with the Queer tile on wich is at the top of the 
piller thats oppersite where I stands riggler, as it jizt shuts out my wew of the 
Wite oss Seiler and I cant tell wich Bus is acoming next Please give ita 
reglar good shave 

“T are sir yours til deth & humble sert 
(Signed) ** Bensamin Booknam.” 
Addressed ‘‘to The Nelsun piller:” and sea!ed with a thumb nail. 

On the motion of Sulomon Slow, Esq., and seconded by Nicholas Creeper, 
Esq., it was unanimously resolved, 

“ That Mr. Benjamin Bookham’s request with regard to the cable, which he 
had mistaken for a sack of sawdust, be acceded to; and that the Man and the 
Boy be at once ordered to the platforms forthwith; and that they report pro- 
gress as to extent of reduction required that day six months; and that they 
be allowed to call to their council Mr. Benjamin Bookham, at the bar of the 
Silver Cress.” 

After a vote of thanks to the Right Hon. Chairman, the Meeting adjourned. 





The Height of Grandeur.—A wr.ter in a provincial paper, in an outbarst of 
enthusiastic ioyalty, declared the other day that ‘ our beloved Queen sits on 
the highest throne in Europe.” This must be very inconvenient, considering 
that her Majesty bas not the longest legs,—which, in order to sit at ease on 
the highest throne, would certainly be required. 





Mechanics’ Institution. ’ 

Ata meeting held last week by a few of the lecturers of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitution, for the purpose of examining such of the members as were most 
zealous and frequent in their attendance— ais 

Jonas Clump was called in, and passed the following creditable examina- 
a Isa wedgeable dealer in Clare Market, and has been a member of the 
Mechanics’ Institution for three years. Has attended reg'lar. Knows what 
the mechanical power ia; knows the Chartists and turn-outs of Maochester 
and the man’fact’ring towns 18 mechanical powers. vai 

‘“ Know’d what the wheel and axle was. Had had many opportunivies of 
seei: g of it; had often examined it under his own go-cart. Hadn’t cal’clated 
in fact, had rayther looked to his hose for the power. 


its power ; : 
“« Dida’t know exactly what the ‘wedge’ was, Cal'clated its powers was 
henormous. Was wedged ina crowd last Thursday arternoon at Punch's of- 


and got well nigh split. 
ger ed a edn, His old uncle was a screw, know'd nothin’ better; he 
was a man with lots of means but ro liberality, who always vanted more, but 
didn’t care what dirty way he got it in : 
“ The ‘lever’ he had never seen. Know’d what a ‘balance’ was; always 
liked to have it in his favor, particklar at the year’s end. Had never heerd of 


any ‘harm’ in the lever. asia 
“« Was quite ignorant of the pulley. Believed the inclined plane was a car- 





nter’s tool, but didn’t exactly know.” 
renee Clump then retired. 
‘ 
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=“ PHE UNITED SERVICES: ~ 


§ ; ow 4 “Union is strength Pad te 4 
The correctness of the above text was never better prov an 
eee 5 fellows of our and Navy exerted themselves in cordial 
prec gees 2 feat Hed common enemy ; and though 


a ; ther to 
On oe ts a eelings of distrust or jealousy rose up between 
the Commander-in-Chief ashore, and the Commander-in-Chief afloat, yet, hap- 


i land, this was but rarely manifested, and even when it did 
Say Re Fo little of ee character was evinced by the offi 
cers and men who were serving under them, for except amongst a small por- 
tion of the higher grades who espoused the partisanship of their leaders, it ge- 
nerally —_ -that the utmost unanimity prevailed between both arms of 
service, cheerfully shook hands upon all reasonable occasions—especially 
when about to be ed in any desperate enterprise. ' ; 

When I look back on the last half century of my existence, with all its ma- 
nifold changes and strange occurrences, I am at once reminded that I have 
lived in ‘ stirring times,”—an interval that has called to action more war- 
riors and statesmen, really worthy of the titles, than any former age of Great 
Britairi’s boast—men whose names and deeds must ever occupy the most ex- 
alted position in the historic column which may be reared by a grateful public 
to the memory of the brave and wise ; nor should it be deemed presumption if 
a glow of honest pride warms the breast of the most humble who claims to 
share in the glorious achievements of higher and nobler men: in fact, this 
should be the aim—the ambition of every one who rallies round the national 
colours with a determination to assert and to uphold the honour and integrity 
of their country. For myself, I cherish a strong infusion of that pride ; it 
cheers me in my moments of solitude, and it points my pen to record the in- 
trepid conduct of those gallant spirits who fearlessly stood between their coun- 
try’s glory and its threatened degradation. 

I have often witnessed the bond of brotherhood between the seaman and the 
soldier when in presence of the foe—the West Indies, Toulon, Egypt, the 
River Platte, the Mediterranean, the crossing the Adour, and many other 
places and events of old times, whiist Syria and China are of more gecent date, 
but each affording ample evidence of the fraternal regard that predominated 
over the minds of all. and urged them on to victory. It was not prompted by 
rivalry, for that seldom engenders kindly emotions ; there was something more 
noble, more generous, than a mere wish to eclipse a competitor in the field— 
it flowed from an earnest desire to aid each other in the discharge of those im- 
portant duties on which the protection of their native land mainly depended . 

And yet in most respects no two individuals could by any possibility be more 
dissimilar in habits, manners, and instruction, than the seaman and the soldier, 
—one at all times rolling about like his own ship running down a trade; the 
other as stiff and as erect as a fort flag-staff—one with his silk handkerchief 
loosely knotted round his neck, his shirt-collar thrown over his open jacket, 
and the waistband of his trousers resting on his hips; the other with hard, 
rough, horny stock, no shirt to be seen, and jacket buttoned up tight to the 
throat, whilst the pantaloons or trousers were fitted with an exactitude that 
marked the mastery of a professor in the nether-garment line. As in dress, so 
in almost everything else, a perfect contrast prevailed—each appeared to be 
formed for his own peculiar station. 

The characteristic humour of our tars, which, though checked by discipline, 
could not be wholly subdued, was a constant source of mirth to the more pre- 
cise and well-drilled soldier ; for instance, at Alexandria, on the 13th March, 
1801, 1 remember seeing a dare-devil of a Boatswain’s-Mate, belonging to the 
Tigre, mounted on a donkey, and charging with the dragoons against a body 
of infantry ; he was repeatedly capsized, but escaped unhurt ; got all a-taunto 
again, and with nothing but a ship’s cutlass, did considerable execution. He 
was one of the Naval Battalion under @ir Sydney Smith, and well did he play 
his part. Jack maneeuvred his craft in grand style till the animal took it into 
his obstinate head to make sail for the city, when the seaman, wishing to avoid 
an immediate interview with the authorities, slipped off and rejoined his party. 
The French were rather annoyed at this burlesque exhibition, and many a mus- 
ket was levelled to bring Jack down, but not a ball touched him, and, except a 
few bruises and scratches from his many falls, he was otherwise unscathed 
The English soldiers cheered him on, and frequently, amidst the roaring of the 
artillery aud the rattling peals of musketry, loud shouts of laughter arose as 
Jack manfully attacked a French dragoon or was rolling, ass and all, upon the 

round. 

’ Tt was a pretty spectacle the first landing in Aboukir Bay,—the boats pulling 
steadily along in their divisions—the shells and the round and grape from the 
castle and the hills throwing up the water around them like bubbling fountains, 
and sending many a brave fellow to his long account: but though the shot 
flew like hail, the advance of the boats was never retarded for a single moment, 
and on getting to the shore, the sailors readily carried many of the soldiers to 
dry land, to prevent their getting wet from the surf; whilst the Navy Bat- 
talion-men handled the field-pieces, and dragged them up with a celerity that 
was quite animating to the rest of the army; it seemed to daunt the French, 
who were pouring in a destructive fire, but the moment the 23d Regiment was 
formed, they charged with such vigour, that the enemy were literally driven up 
one side of a steep hill, at the summit of which they had a strong force posted, 
with several cannon ; but such was the irresistible energy of the regiment | 
have named, and a part of the 40th, that they were driven down the other side 
of the eminence in full retreat. Both Services beheld this gallant affair with 
strong feelings of admiration, and even here some of the blue-jackets would 
have a share in it, for their boats being sunk, and having no other especial duty 
to discharge, they stript the bodies on the beach of their cross-belts and, of 
course, cartouch-boxes, and picking up firelocks—of which there certainly was 
no lack—they pushed on with the best, and une of them having got hold of a 
boat-hook, stript of his check shirt, and thrusting the boat-hook through the 
arms, he raised it aloft, and cheering loudly, led the way for his companions, 
to the great amusement of Colonel Spencer, who commanded the detachment ; 
and when on the summit of the hill, they ran to the field-pieces which the enemy 
had abandoned, and seemed to be more at home in handling the great guns 
than in the use of smal] arms. They also made themselves very serviceable 
catching the horses which the French had left behind, and when most of them 
were mounted, they galloped back, cutting all sorts of strange capers, to 
join their shipmates. These horses were found extremely useful to the ar- 
tillery. 

In three days the whole of the army were prepared to advance, and a forward 
movement was accordingly made, so as to bring the troops within sight of the 
enemy, who were posted on some well-fortified heights, seemingly resolved to 
oppose our further progress, and a disposition was consequently made to attack 
them on the followmg morning. 

I was then but a youngster, though I had seen some little service, and had 
been sent that evening with a communication for Capt. Riboleau, of the As- 
trea frigate, and as it was late before I reached the British lines, I contrived 
to remain all night, Capt. R., who was in the Navy Battalion under Sir Syd- 
ney Smith, giving me permission todo so. Thus, being attached to no par- 
ticular branch, I had an opportunity of rambling about and observing pretty 
well all that was going on. ‘The utmost animation prevailed, but it was nel- 
ther violent nor boisterous—a cool, settled determination appeared to pervade 
every mind, and strengthen the resolve of every heart. The men spoke cheer- 
fully to each other, and though none could tell who would fall on the shores of 
Egypt, yet there was a general glow of manly enthusiasm that gazed upon 
the hazard without shrinkmg. The most excited were the Guards and an Irish 
regiment, the number of which I have furgotten,—the most quiet and orderly 
were the 42d and the Artillery; as for the Naval Brigade, honest Jack in- 
dulged his characteristic humour, and having but little preparation to make for 
themselves, they tendered their services to assist the soldiers. 

_ The next day the fight began. It was the French who opened their fire 
first, and then descended from the heights to meet the leading brigades. The 
conflict soon became general; the enemy fought with determination and va- 
lour ; but the cool; precision and admirable manceuvres of the English forced 
them to give way, and take shelter under the heights near the city. Daring 
the battle I kept pretty close to my own Captain, and who afterwards ex- 
pressed himself pleased with my behaviour, and kept me with him. Of the 
military evolutions I knew but little, but it was impossible not to be sensible 
of the judicious movements of the troops, and the undaunted manner in which 
they drove the French, step by step, under cover of the fortifications, nearly 
up to the very walls. _It was intended to have renewed the attack upon them 
even in this strong position ; put Sir Ralph Abercromby withdrew the Army, 
and encamped about three miles from the city, having the Mediterranean on 
our right, and Lake Mareotis on oar left, with a dreary burning-hot sandy plain 
~ a Per and Aboukir Bay at a distance in our rear. I own that the sight 
of the field with the dead and dying lying about in all directions, sickened my 
yen S soma and I thought of the many mourners the havoc of war had made ; 
ie ae an raeleetions of my own home, andthe grit of my mother bad 
a 7 . € scorching sun was pouring down its terrible 

eat upon the sufferers ; and the exhalations from the sand and the blood of the 
slain, created a miasma near the surface of the ground, th ; ‘ 

: g » that was almost suffo 
cating, and dreadful painful to the eyes, causing a severe smarting, that brought 
on redness and dimness of sight. The wounded were soon removed : Sa 
whilst passing over the field with a party of seamen to inter their dead ‘ship- 
mates or companions in arms, a young man addressed me in French, implorin 
for ** water—water.” Some of the camp followers or the E tians had . 
ly stript him naked, and his bod eyP Ser any 
y swip »a y was smeared with blood and sand mixed to- 
gether. He was lying on one side, with just sufficient of strength left to prop 


himeelf a little up ;—a dark pool of 
head had laid, bod Paes es -* a saturated the sand where his 
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head froma were exposed to the sun, and festering in its fierce 
heat—crimson pools were oozing beneath him, and it was really ey ge im 
the human frame could bear so great a loss of the vital current, and yet cling 
to existence. He had only time, however, to declare himself an officer of 
French cavalry, when he fainted. Some of my bold fellows strove to arouse 
him—rather roughly to be sure—but finding their efforts unavailing, they were 
about to abandon all further attempts, when one of the Assistant-Surgeons ap- 
pointed to the naval brigade, coming up, povred a small quantity of brandy 
down his throat, which in a short time revived him ; water was then given, and 
he was sent to the hospital that had been temporarily erected for the sick and 
wounded. As soon as my melancholy duty was discharged, I went to visit the 
place, and was recognised by the young Frenchman, who expressed himself in 
terms of gratitude for the timely help that had been afforded him. He an- 
nounced himself to be a Captain of Dragoons, and the son of General Roize, 
who commanded the Cavalry in the French army ; in the ardour of engaging, 
his troop had got mingled with the British Infantry, and he had received those 
desperate bayonet thrusts, which had nearly deprived him of life, that even now 
hung tremblingly in the balance. Thefollowing day a message came from the 
General, inquiring the fate of his son, which, being communicated to Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, brought the young prisoner under more immediate notice ; and 
there can be no doubt that he would have been released upon giving his parole, 
but that it was deemed hazardous in the extreme to remove him. He was a 
fine-looking youth, not yet twenty years of age ; and great attention was paid 
to him, as fis manners appeared to interest every one in his favour. : 

We continued to occupy our position without more than slight interruption 
for about a week. Supplies were regularly and readily ages. from the fleet, 
the seamen working with right good will in landing them, and occasionally run- 
ning up from the boats to see their old friends and shipmates, and not unfre- 
quently bringing them a portion of their grog—for this latter luxury was rather 
scarce on shore. The gun boats and launches on the lake had a brush now 
and then with the batteries ; and there. was some skirmishing carried on at the 
outposts, but nothing of any material consequence occurred till the morning of 
the 21st, when about four o'clock the beating of the drums and the sounding of 
the bugles, summoned every one to their several posts. The French were up- 
on us, and at intervals, during the darkness, the blazing of the artillery sent up 
a lurid flash that illumined all the atmosphere. The naval brigade were about 
the first under way (for sturdy Jack, accustomed to be roused out in a squall to 
shorten sail, takes but little time to clap his rigging over the mast-head, be- 
sides, our Commander had been forewarned ;) and though we could scarcely 
distinguish each other, yet in a very short time we were engaged with the ad- 
vanced guard, and soon after the battle became general. 

As daylight broke upon us, we had a better view of affairs. Nothing could 
exceed the impetuosity of the French, particularly the cavalry : they dashed 
in amongst the infantry, and frequently were mingled with them in terrible con- 
fusion; but the steady conduct of the British, although far inferior in numbers 
to their opponents, who showed about two to one against us, was unconquer- 
able ; the enemy was repulsed with great loss. Our right and centre were 
the principal points of attack, and immense bodies of cavalry charged in co- 
lumn, but they were driven back, leaving a great many of their comrades be- 
hind them. It was in one of these charges that for a short time bore down re- 
sistance, I] was knocked over by the horse of a dragoon, and was stunned by a 
kick from his hoof I did not, however, remain long in a state of stupor—the 
noise of the guns and the shouting, was almost enough to arouse the dead ; and 
when I revived to consciousness, I could scarcely make out where I was. A 
few minutes afterwards, a squadron of French dragoons approached, and as it was 
utterly impossible to get away, I stretched myself out at full length, face down- 
wards, close to a dead horse which had rolled over in its agony, and the heels 
were somewhat raised in the air. The dragoons dashed forward—leaped the 
obstruction—passed on, and I sustained no greater injury than I had received 
before. The back of my head had bled considerably, my hat was gone, and 
my clothes much torn, so that probably I had been tossed about by a similar 
visitation whilst stupified. 

When the dragoons had got about a hundred yards from me, I raised my- 
self up, and saw the 42d on their right come to the present,—a rattling dis- 
charge followed, that emptied several saddles, and the rest were so confused, 
that they scattered abroad and fled in almost every direction ; I never saw such 
a dispersion either before or since. Desirous of rejoining the brigade—though 
they were not in sight—and nothing appearing to prevent my getting to the 
42d, I rose up and tried torun, but found I was too much bruised to make any 
great speed ; and the Highlanders effecting a quick movement to repulse some 
French troops that were commencing a fresh attack, I was left nearly alone, 
near a heap of slain, composed of English, French, Albanians, and Mamelukes, 


who had all fallen m the desperate attempt upon our right. How they came to 
be so promiscuously thrown together, can only be accounted for by the nature 


of the assault, and the resolute character of the resistance previous to daylight. 
Amongst the dead were two or three blue jackets of the naval brigade ; and 
moving onwards, I heard myself called by name : it was one of the same class, 
who was sitting up at a short distance from me, with a musket laid across his 
thighs, a pistol on one side, and a broken cutlass on the other, with three or 
four cartouche boxes. 

‘* Hurrah, Mr. ,”’ said he, with seeming glee, as I got tolerably close to 
him, ** we’ve peppered the beggars pretty handsomely. I arnt able to go in 
chase, seeing as I’ve carried away one of my lower stancheons,’’—his leg was 
broke,—“ but I've made shift to overhaul some of the dead-uns’ magazines, 
and grab hould of a few gunner’s stores ; as you see I can run out my gun and 
have a shot at ’em the moment any on ’em heaves in sight.” 

‘“* But you must be suffering great pain, Thomson,” remarked I ; ‘ how did 
you get hove down?” 

“it was a grape shot, Mr. , as done the job,” answered he, with reck- 
less indifference, ‘but I don’t vally it more than a stale quid,—and as for the 
leg, why, as soon as we have beat the Crapoes, the doctor will have to clap a 
fish upon it. But look out, sir,—here comes a French dragoon. Lord love 
your heart, Mr. , Just bring yourself to an anchor, and see how soon I'll 
knock him off his perch.’’ 

I did as I was desired, for Thomson was one of our best Quartermasters, and 
therefore to be relied on, and I squatted down close tohim. The dragoon 
perceived us, (in fact, the gallant tar shouted to attract his attention,) and 
moved his bridle to direct his horse towards where we were sitting. He clapped 
spurs, flourished his sabre, to give a cut en passant, when Thomson, raising 
his musket, took a steady aim,—snapped the trigger,—the piece missed fire. 

“It’s all up with us, now, Thomson,” said ], as something like a nervous 
tremor crept over me. 

** Not a bit of it, Mr. ,’ answered he, with real or assumed confidence. 
‘Lay yourself all along, like a dead jolly.—it’s a d—d rotten friend as serves 
us as this thing has done,—but howld on, Mr. ; never say die while 
there’s a shot in the locker.”’ 

Whilst uttering this he laid aside the musket, and his hand firmly grasped 
the pistol, without lifting it from the sand. The dragoon’s sword was raised, 
and his body bent down, to make sure of his blow. He was within a few 
yards, when Thomson suddenly presented the pistol—fired—and the French- 
man fell from his seat, flying several yards beyond us, through the velocity of 
his horse. 
struggle he stirred no more. 

** |! knew I should do it, Mr. ,’ said Thomson, with evident satisfaction, 
as he proceeded to reload the pistol ; ‘It’s the fortune of war, sir. Just fetch 
the fellow’s magazine, sir, will you? and I’ll do as much for you, Mr. ' 
when you get your sticks knocked away. ‘Though I see you've got the red 
ropes shipped abaft,” alluding to my hair behind, which was rather long, being 
stained with blood. ‘* Lord love you, bear a hand,—and if you borrows his 
pistols, orcan pick up a musket,—and there’s plenty to be had without axing 
with or by your leave,—it may sarve to teach the parley-woos a bit of manners, 
and be to ’em, for rousing genelmen out at such an unseemly hour of the 
morning. You see, I arnt had time to make my toddleit.” 

I suppose he meant *‘ toilet,” for he was without shoes or stockings. I rose 
at once to comply with his request. 

‘* Bring all the muskets you can, Mr. ,” said he, with something like 
sternness, ‘‘they’ve taken precious good care as I shant run away, but they 
shall find the owld hull can defend himself—” a loud “hurrah ’’ resounded in 
the air. He listened for a minute, then gave a cheer himself, and continued, 
“Tt does one’s heart govud to hear ’em, Mr. ; why don’t you sing out for 
the honour of owld England,—barring Billy Pitt? But there, mayhap you 
had better be puckalowing the ammynition than wasting your young breath, as 
you may want afore long. All] muskets, mind, no matchlocks, and, Lord love 
you, look smart.” 

I was sufficiently recovered to run to the heap of slain, and was not long in 
complying with Thomson’s wishes,—collecting, at the same time, as many car- 
touche-boxes asI could. These I brought to him, and then went to take pos- 
session of the dead dragoon’s pistols; but here I met with determined opposi- 
tion,—for the horse, after losing his rider, had wheeled round, and returned to 
the spot where he laid. It was truly affecting to see how the creature smelt 
down at his master, whined and snorted, and endeavoured to move him. He 
would not let me come near, but flung out and spapped with his teeth, that I 
was forced to give it up, as 1 did not like to shoot so faithful an animal. Thom- 
son, however, was not quite so nice; he sent a ball through his head, and 
down he fell. 

“‘ And now, young genelman,”’ said the Quartermaster, I see no good in your 
stopping here, when you may get safe within the lines.” 

“ But what will you do, Thomson? I shall not like to leave you,” returned 
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me in knotting and splicing. 
‘¢ Oh, never fear for me, sir,” answered he, “I’m as as a battery now,”’ 
ed, ‘‘only I wish I 


and he n trying the muskets, to see if they were 
was neeie of the dead horse. Never mind,—make sail out of this,—Mr. 


——, and just take the bearings of where you leave Jem Thomson, so that if 
you come within hail of the lads you can tell °em where I’m hove down. See, 

there’s Pompey’s Pillar, on with a turret,—a good leading mark. Good bye, 

Mr. ; heave a-head,—here’s more o’ them gallows rogues a-coming.” 

I quitted him, but had not proceeded far when I overtook that noble-minded 

and intrepid Chief, Sir Ralph Abercrombie. He was on foot,—his countenance 

calm and firm, but rather stem. He limped a little now and then in his walk, 

but it appeared to be more the result of stiffness from hard riding than from any 

injury ; and none who looked upon his features could for one moment have sup- 
posed that he was then suffering excruciating agony from a mortal wound. He 

saw me, and spoke encouragingly. His words were kind and cheering ; and 

every now and then, as the soldiers cheered him, he waved a dragoon’s sabre 

above his head, and returned the salute with commendations for their bravery 

and exhortations to stand firmly against the foe. This sabre, I afterwards 
learned, he had wrested from a French dragoon, who had rode fiercely at him, 
and made a cut, which the General evaded by turning his horse sharply round. 

The Frenchman then clapped spurs to his charger,—the animal sprang forward, 
—his rider made a desperate thrust, which, had it taken effect, must at once 
have terminated the life of the brave Chief; but he very dexterously received 
it between his arm and his side, and grasping the man’s wrist deprived him of 
his weapon. At this instant a second dragoon advanced with furious speed, 
and the General prepared to receive him with the sword he had so gallantly 
won. What would have been the immediate result of this encounter it is im- 
possible now to hazard a conjecture; nor is it necessary to do so: for just as 
the dragoon, spurring in hot haste, and with determined vengeance in his looks, 
had got nearly within sword-distance of Sir Ralph, a ball from a Corporal of 
the 42nd tumbled the Frenchman from his saddle, and the man who the instant 
before had nerved his powerful frame for desperate and deadly purpose, laid 
stretched upon the sands, a lifeless corpse. - 

After this, the General's pain increasing, (for he had been wounded earlyZin 
the action, by a musket-ball passing through his groin, and embedding itself in 
his hip-bone, so that it could not be extracted—and then only by foree—till after 
his death,) he dismounted from his horse, and when I first saw him he was 
walking towards the British centre, where the Guards were posted on some 
rising ground. I thought myself secure in his company (though the shots were 
flying about us very thick), and therefore kept pace with him ; but we had not 
travelled far when an English naval officer, in the uniform of a Post-Captain, 
came up to him, and they shook hands together. The open manly countenance, 
though smeared with blood and gunpowder, of the seaman, his thick curly hair, 
(for he was without his hat,) and his gentlemanly,—I might almost say princely 
demeanour, (for he at all times affected no small degree of pomp,) admitted of 
no mistake as to the person—it was Sir Sydney Smith. He still grasped the 
handle of a sword, the blade of which had snapt off about three or four inches 
from the hilt, during an encounter with a mounted French officer, but not through 
his agency or means, as it was broken by a grape-shot that passed between the 
two, and having deprived Sir Sidney of his weapon, left him exposed to the 
sword of his opponent, in whom the English Captain recognized une who, when 
he was confined a prisoner in the Temple at Paris, had acted withconsiderable 
rigour towards him. It is most probable that the recognition had been mutual, 
and the Frenchman would have gloried in placing his former captive hors du 
combat ; but Sir Sidney resolutely defending himself with the broken remains 
of his sword, till some of his people coming up, his antagonist promptly fled. 

A curious circumstance connected with the after-services of Sir Sidney Smith, 
when going out to the Brazils; as Cemmander-in-Chief on the South American 
station, it may not be aimiss to mention here, particularly as I have some idea, 
that the individual was the same who had engaged the hero of Acre on the 
plains of Alexandria. On the passage to Rio Janeiro, the Foudroyant put into 
the island of Saint Jago (one of the Cape de Verds) for water, and the Admi- 
ral received an invitation to dine with the Governor, at his Excellency’s mud 
palace on the hill. This invitation Sir Sidney accepted, and went, according to 
his usual mode, in great state, accompanied by a guard of marines, an aide-de- 
camp, and several of his officers. Just previous to sitting down to table a gen- 
tleman of grave deportment, having the appearance of an ecclesiastic, with 
dark bushy hair on his head and spectacles astride his nose, was introduced in 
company with several others, who were stated to be prosecuting researches in 
botany, &c., and exploring the sites of volcanic eruptions The interview with 
Sir Sydney was only momentary, the man of science took his seat at a distance 
from the Admiral, who, after placing himself at the board, issued some diree- 
tions, in an under tone, to his orderly ; in a few minutes, to the great astonish- 
ment and consternation of the Portuguese Governor, the guard of marines eu- 
tered the dining-room, and Su Sydney, without disturbing himself, ordered two 
sentries to be placed at the door; he then bent forward so as to get a view of 
the botanist, and addressing him in that polite but commanding manner, which 
to this celebrated seaman was at all times perfectly natural, he said— 

‘* Monsieur Colone!—this is the fortune of war, and we have again met—I 
was once your prisoner, you are now mine; finish your dinner, and we will dis- 
cuss other matters afterwards ;” it was, in fact, a French officer, who had held 
Sir Sydney in custody in France, and was now under the cloak of science, act- 
ing as a spy, having been landed from a schooner, carrying American colours, 
that had been seen to windward of the island, but by some secret communica- 
tion from the shore, made off as soon as the scheme failed. The captive was 
removed to the flag-ship and conveyed to Rio, where he was delivered up to the 
Portuguese authorities, and condemned to the mines of San Paulo for life. 
Whether he was released or not subsequently I do not recollect, but I perfectly 
remember the story being current on the station, when I served out there under 
the gallant Admiral. But to return to my original narrative connected with 
Egypt. 

Sir Sydney, full of chivalrous eagerness and bravery, showed the Command- 
er-in-Chief his broken weapon, and Sir Ralph, knowing the peculiar character- 
istic of the fearless seaman, immediately presented him with the sabre he had 
wrested from the dragoon, and which, to a mind constituted as Sir Sydney's 
was, became doubly valuable, not only on account of the giver, but also of the 
manner in which the General had become possessed of it. The naval here 
might also have looked upon it as a sort of acknowledgement, for he had, the 
day before, received intelligence of the intended attack of the French army un- 
der Menou, and communicated it to the General-in-Chief, but from some cause 
or the other, no attention was paid to it, with the exception of those officers, 
who, relying upon the correctness of Sir Sydney’s authority, made preparation 
and were the first under arms. 

After brief conversation on the progress of the fight (during which Sir Sydney 
more than once brandished the sabre, and assured the General, that the enemy 
must give way), Sir Ralph pointed to me, and observed, “ Commodore, here is 
one of your lambs.” I was instantly recognised, and ordered to go to the rear 
if much hurt, or if not to proceed to my division. the direction of which was 
pointed out, but I found the latter impossible, and coming to the nineteenth I 
remained with them till the close of the fight,—the French retreating in an or- 
derly manner to their former position, when I went to the rear and got my wound 
dressed. 1] saw no more of Sir Ralph Abercrombie ; he attained a battery near 
the Guards, about the centre of the line, and commanding a view of the field ; 
here he remained, till assured that the day was won, when he sat down utterly 
exhausted by fatigue and loss of blood ; he was conveyed on board the flag-ship 
of the Naval Commander-in-Chief, Lord Keith, where he expired in the arms 
of his son, Colonel Abercrombie, on that day week. 

Nor was this the only instance of a son mourning the loss of a parent, though, 
in the latter case, it was not permitted for the paternal eyes to be closed by the 
surviving offspriug ; General Roize was found dead upon the field, and the 
wounded prisoner shortly sunk under this additional calamity. 

I had lost no time in rendering information to his shipmates where Thomsen 
might be found, and there sure enough they discovered him with his pile of 
muskets, stretched on his back at full length, an empty flask by his side, and 
gloriously drunk. In this state he was carried to the surgeons, and his shattered 
limb being in a state of high inflammation, very little hopes were entertained of 
his life, but after suffering amputation, he did recover, and through the recom- 
mendation of Sir Sydney Smith, obtained a cook’s warrant. He accounted for 
the possession of the flask by asserting, that it was flung to bim by a cavalry 
officer, but whether English or French he could not tell, and that had deterred 
him from “ having a pop at the blade.” Jt was silver and of foreign manufac- 
ture—there was a good modicum of brandy in it, which the poor fellow eagerly 
swallowed ; but he constantly insisted upon it, that he was not “ distoxticated,” 
but that his brains were spinning round like a yarn-winch through the pain of 
his wound, and the confusion that prevailed. The generally-received opinion 
was, that the donor of the brandy was a Frenchinan, but the motive that actuated 
him to this piece of generosity must ever remain undetermined. 

After this battle > used frequently to wander among the ruins, and some- 
times amicable comm ications, and even visits, were made by the officers of 
both armies to eac:. other, in which much cordiality was cherished ; in fact, 
there was, perhaps, more chivalrous feeling displayed on the shores of Egypt, 
than in any part of lsurope during the war. Sir Sydney Smith at all times car- 
ried this to a very great extent—some of the Generals even dined on b 

with him—it was only when in hostile array that he remembered they were 
enemies Lord Keith was a plain matter-of-fact sort of man, and much as he 
admired bravery and talent, sti!l he seldom went beyond his instructions. I re- 
collect him some dozen years afterwards, when he was Commander-in-Chief of 
the Channel Fleet, and from his quies, unassuming manrers, none, who did not 
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know him, would have eredited t 20 responsible a 

ferent was Sir Pulteney Maleolm, the Captain of the Fleet,—he was all anima- 
tion, vigour, and energy, full of and dignified bearing, quick in his orders 
and firm in his determination to have them executed. | 

There is one other whom I can well call to mind on the plains of Alexandria, 
and that was the lamented hero, who was subsequently interred upon the ram- 
parts at Corunna, I mean General Sir John Moore. He was not altogether po- 
pular with the officers of the , but the soldiers reverenced him as a noble- 
minded man and their friend. His knowledge as a tactician was equal, if not 
superior, to any there ; but he was taciturn and retiring under command, though, 
had the counsels which he did give been acted upon, the French would have 
been thoroughly defeated or sent out of Egypt long before they embarked, and 
the probability is, that the former would have been the case, for, perhaps, the 
latter was not so glorious as many persons have deemed it. 

Those, whose names I have mentioned, are gone—not one is living—posterit 
will read the records of their exploits—their memory will be honoured throug 
futurity, and, for myself, it is something to boast of paring been associated, in 
my humble way, with the brave and skilful men, who fought and bled, to main- 
tain inviolate, the power and independence of their country. 

ANIMAL MAGNETISM—PREVISION. 

[Sceptical as we are on this subject, we have no hesitation in printing, with- 
out comment, the following case; which proceeds from a gentleman well 
known to us for habits of careful observation and for scrupulous veracity. We 
admit it as a record of a singular fact, whatever may be the explanation of 
which it is susceptible.]—London Spectator. 

Clapham, New Park, 18th January, 1844. 

Dear Sir,—Puzzled by the conflicting statements put forward on all sides 
regarding Animal Magnetism, I resolved, a year or two back, to seek by per- 
sonal experiment a solution which I had in vain endeavoured to arrive at from 
the opinions of others. The result convinced me, not only that Animal Mag- 
netism is a truth, but that it is one, which, although productive of danger in the 
hands of inexperienced persons, may be turned to the happiest account as a re- 
medy for many human ills. 

Have you courage to give insertion to the following case? It is so singular 
that I can hardly expect any one to receive it without considerable hesitation ; 
and yet, as I am to pledge myself to the strict accuracy of its details, and to 
the respectability of station and high moral worth of the parties to whom it re- 
fers, I feel desirous that it should be widely known. 

On Monday, the 25th December, I magnetized Mrs. H , a married lady, 
twenty-eight years of age. She had been magnetized at intervals during the 
preeeding year, altogether about six times. Upon each occasion she had mani- 
fested some degree of lucidity ; and in the only instance when the experiment 
was tried, she had answered readily to the action of my hand upon the various 
phrenologieal organs. On the present occasion I magnetized her solely for the 
improvement of her health, as she was suffering from weakness and a pain in 
the breast, the results of a confinement eight weeks back. In other respects 
her health was good. 

In less than two minutes from the commencement of the magnetizing pro- 
cess, she passed into a state of somnambulism. I then addressed her—* How 
do you feel?’”? She made no answer. I repeated the question twoor three 
times, without success ; but in a few moments she exclaimed, with an expres- 
sion of great anguish—* Oh, pretty well: but I shall soon be dreadfully ill.” 

‘‘When shall you be ill? now, while you are being magnetized ?”’—* No, 
in two days time.” 

‘“‘ At what hour ?”—* Three in the ,afternoon.” 

‘*Can nothing be done to avert it ?”—* Nothing.”’ : 

** What will it result from? an accident, or natural causes ?’’—‘‘ Natural 
causes.” 

“Can you tell me any thing that should be done? Will magnetism afford 
you service ?’"°—* Yes: it cannot avert the attack, but it may do much good. 
It will be a spasmodic attack, and after a little while it will extend to the 
heart. ‘The heart will not be originally affected ; but the violence of the suf 
fering will cause it to be affected sympathetically, and there will then be dan- 
ger. Magnetism may remove this.” 
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* And will it not remove the other sufferings?’—‘ No.” Then, after a 
pause, she added—* It cannot remove them entirely ; but I think it may miti- 
gate them.” 


‘‘ At what time after the attack should I commence the magnetic passes ?”’— 
‘In about half an hour.” 

‘* How long will the attack last ?”—** From an hour to an hour and a quarter. 
It will be dreadfully severe ; but it will not prove fatal. I shall have more of 
them. I have much suffering to undergo.” 

** When will the next attack take place ?’’—‘‘I cannot see.”’ 

‘* What description of passes should I make on Wednesday, in order to re- 
lieve the heart ?”—** Commence just under the heart, and make long passes to 
the feet.” 

‘‘ During what time am I to continue them ’’’—“ About five minutes. You 
may also make passes across my back, if possible.”’ 

‘‘ How long will it be before you cease to suffer from these attacks ?’’— 
“ About eight months.” 

‘« Will magnetism benefit you during that time ?”’—* Materially.” 

She still manifested much apprehension and anguish. ‘‘Come,” I said, 
‘You must not be sad. I am sure that you can bear pain with patience ; and, 
as it will all end well, you must not give way to despondency.” 

“ Ah!’ she exclaimed, “I think of my children, and my husband—I know 
what he will feel.” : 

{ now ceased speaking to her for a minute or two: afterwards I said, “ You 
must tell me if you desire to say any thing more, or if you would rather 
sleep !”"—* I think you had better awaken me.” 

I demagnetized her accordingly. She awoke instantly, and (as on all former 
occasions) totally unconscious of having uttered a single word. She said, 
however, that she was not so much refreshed as usual, and that her head felt 
as if she had been engaged in the most intense thought. To relieve this, I 
magnetized her again for a few minutes; and when she was again awakened, 
she stated herself perfectly restored. I then took my leave ; previously agree- 
ing with Mr. H that no intimation should be given to his wife of what had 
passed. } 

On the following day, I saw Mr. H ; when he stated. that during the 
preceding evening his wife had enjoyed excellent spirits, and that she still con- 
tinued in a satisfactory state. On the Wednesday morning, he told me that 
he had left her in apparently good health, excepting that she seemed ina state 
of depression which almost caused him to apprehend that her predilection would 
be verified. She was herself, however, free from any anticipation of evil. 

In the afternoon, I proceeded to her house, intending to reach it about half- 
past three, which according to her predilection would be half an hour after the 
commencement of the attack, the time at which she had stated that magnetism 
should be resorted to. Having, however, little expectation that my services 
would be required, (since I was inclined to regard her forebodings merely as 
the result of a momentary sadness,) 1 did not pay any particular attention to 
punctuality, and it was twenty-two minutes to four when I arrived. 

I found her extended upon a sofa, in the severest agony. Her pain drew from 
her repeated cries, and I learned that she had been seized with a violent spas- 
modic affection. , 

I immediately commenced making the passes below the heart, which she had 
directed during her somnambulism on the preceding Monday. 

‘« Does that give you relief ?”—** Oh yes ; it greatly relieves the heart.” 

I then raised her toa sitting posture, and commenced the passes across the 
back. 

“ Oh! that gives still more relief—it takes it entirely away from the left side ; 
but the general pain remains the same.” 7 

She sank, apparently still suffering most severely from attacks of pain in the 
epigastric region, which seemed to threaten suffocation. She began, however, 
after I had made a few passes, to experience some short intervalsofease. )u- 
ring one of them I asked, “At what time were you attacked !’’—‘ Half an 
hour or three-quarters of an hour before you came ; nearer three-quarters of an 








hour.” ; ; 
« Was it sudden ?”—“* Quite. I was in the passage, and was obliged to call 


one of the servants to help me to this room. It seemed to suspend animation. 
In about twenty minutes, or more, It attacked my heart ; the blood seemed to 
fill my head, and I was much alarmed. It continued till you came ; my suffer- 
ings were dreadful; but now the pains seem no longer te affect the heart.” 

She still continued to experience paroxysms, which I was only able partially 
to relieve. At intervals she exclaimed, ‘Oh, how fortunate you happened to 
call! I feel as if you had saved me.” 

She complained of fulness of the head, and directed me to make two or three 
passes over her forehead ; which gave her instant relief. At length, at about 
six or seven minutes past four, the pains seemed rapidly to subside. She fell 
into a calm sleep, her countenance assuming an expression of perfect compo- 
sure ; and from this at about twenty minutes past four, she awakened in good 
spirits, and, although greatly exhausted, perfectly free from pain. ‘ 

She continued to dwell upon the ~* fortunate’’ circumstance of my having 
called; and I left her in the full belief that the visit had been an accidental 


one. eee 

Since the above occasion, she has been magnetized several times ; and she 
now predicts with rigid accuracy the state of her health for several cppeeeuees 
days. On the 7th of this month, she announced aslight attack to occur at ele- 
ven o’clock on the morning of the 1ith, which would not extend to the heart, 
and another severe attack at three r. . on the 15th, in which that organ would 
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I may mention, in conclusion, 


my cigar, 
pec hin, and he considers the people who read these prints nothing 
than “‘ individuals.” But you, my beloved 
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pumps; nor dol ever remember reading an account of a 
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that until the attack above described, she had 


tha dightesh loge eee: hee which the heart was supposed to be in 
I am, dear sir, very faithfully yours. 
SONG OF THE SPIRIT OF POVERTY. 
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BY ELIZA COOK. 
A song, a song, for the beldame Queen, 
A Queen that the world knows well, 
Whose portal of state is the workhouse gate, 
And throne the prison cell. 


I have been crown’d in every land, 
With nightshade steep’d in tears, 

I’ve a dog-gnawn bone for my sceptre wand 
Which the proudest mortal fears. 


No gem I wear in my tangled hair, 
o golden vest I own, 
No radiant glow tints cheek or brow, 
Yet say, who dares my frown ? 


Oh, I am Queen of a ghastly court, 
And tyrant sway I hold, 
Baiting human hearts for my royal sport 
With the bloodhounds of Hunger and Cold. 


My power can change the purest clay 
From its first and beautiful mould, 

Till it hideth from the face of day, 
Too hideous to behold. 


Mark ye the wretch who has cloven and cleft 
The skull of the lonely one, 

And quail’d not at purpling his blade to the heft, 
To make sure that the deed was done. 


Fair seeds were sown in his infant breast, 
That held goodly blossom and fruit, 

But I trampled them down—Man did the rest— 
And God’s image grew into the brute. 


He hath been driven, and hunted, and scourged, 
For the sin I bade him do, 

He hath wrought the lawless work I urged 
Till blood seem’d fair to his view. 


I shriek with delight to see him bedight 
In fetters that chink and gleam, 

‘He is mine,”’ I shout, as they lead him out 
From the dungeon to the beam. 


See the lean boy clutch his rough-hewn crutch, 
With limbs all warp’d and worn, 

While he hurries along through a noisy throng, 
The theme of their gibing scorn. 

Wealth and Care would have rear’d him straight 
As the towering mountain pine, 

But I nursed him into that halting gait, 
And wither’d his marrowless spine. 


Pain may be heard on a downy bed, 
Heaving the groan of despair, 

For Suffering shuns not the diadem’s head 
And abideth everywhere. 


But the shorten’d breath and parching lip 
Are watch'd by many an eye, 

And there is balmy drink to sip, 
And tender hands to ply. 


Come, come with me, and ye shall see 
What a child of mine can bear, 

Where squalid shadows thicken the light 
And foulness taints the air. 


He lieth alone to gasp and moan, 
While the cancer eats his flesh, 

With the old rags mega | on his wound, 
For none will give him fresh. 

Oh, carry him forth in a blanket robe, 
The lazar-house is nigh, 

The careless hand shall cut and probe, 
And strangers see him die. 


Where’s the escutcheon of blazon’d worth? 
Who is heir to the famed rich man ? 

Ha! ha! he is mine—dig a hole in the earth, 
And hide him as soon as ye can. 


Oh, I am Queen of a ghastly court, 
And the handmaids that I keep, 

Are such phantom things as Fever brings 
To haunt the fitfu! sleep. 


See, see, they come in my haggard train, 
With jagg’d and matted locks 

Hanging round them as rough as the wild steed’s mane, 
Or the black weed on the rocks. 


They come with broad and horny palms, 
They come in maniac guise, 

With angled chins, and yellow skins, 
And hollow staring eyes. 


They come to be girded with leather and link, 
And away at my bidding they go, 

To toil where the soulless beast would shrink, 
In the deep, damp caverns below. 


Daughters of Beauty, they like ye, 
Are of gentle womankind, 

And wonder not if little there be, 
Of angel form and mind. 


If I’d held your cheeks by as close a pinch, 
Would that flourishing rose be found ! 
If I’d doled you a crust out, inch by inch, 

Would your arms have been so round ? 


Oh, I am Queen with a despot rule, 
That crushes to the dust ; 

The laws I deal, bear no appeal, 
Though ruthless and unjust. 


I deaden the bosom and darken the brain, 
With the might of the demon’s skill ; 

The heart may struggle, but struggle in vain, 
As I grapple it harder still. 


Oh, come with me and ye shall see, 
How well I begin the day, 

For I’ll hie to the hungriest slave I have, 
And snatch his loaf away. 


Oh, come with me and ye shail see, 
How my skeleton victims fall ; 

How I order the graves without a stone, 
And the coffins without a pall. 

Then a song, a song for the beldame Queen— 
A Queen that ye fear right well ; 

For my portal of state is the workhouse gate, 
And my threne the prison cell. 





OUR MAN OF FASHION ABROAD. 


From the London Court Journal. 
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It isa long time since I gave you any notes on the fashionable world 
abroad, but, as the proverb says, “ better late than never:” and now that I 
have left my sweet Paris and its awfully crowded “ salons,” let me, my dear 
“C,J.,once more occupy your charmingly-refined, exquisitely-interesting, 
and soul-moving pages. Oh! the vulgar Sunday prints! 
lished boots in the ‘“ Dispatch.” mi 
kissed the Promethean flame of my wax taper for the purpose of exciting 
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Times” 


Horace Villars Smith has a very proper contempt for such val- 
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rson; you don’t delight in horrid murders, police tragedies, 
parish dies, letiers from stout aldermen on the erection of 
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the company forms a glorious constellation of bright .44 nasi, ¢ 
ought to hang upon the cheek of night like Fn pee al getnny my on 
unconsciously from the Lady Clara’s “ Early Lyries.” Well, < hat 4 
to say is, that your r is never splashed with vulgar noe 3 ae 
with the finger of a Radical, but that it is anatomised with a el T kenite 
which co eete See with the others stated above, alone 7 d ws 
me to turn author, a profession which people in genteel ‘society ve - 
perly despise,—I mean, the real, first-rate genteel. True many fashioy ole 
pore write noveis and poems, and I alone step torward to prove that 
os 8 eaten write if we like; let me hope to setile the sneerers who “say 

Many of the most noble families are now-a-days continu i 
the Higginses, and Figginses of society, who, becease they wed oe 
lending a peer a little of their dirty gold, expect him to return their ned at 
home, and actually to invite them to his table abroad. Ihave seen alittle of 
this sort of thing in Paris ; and now that Lam in lialy, | observe much more 
The vast and encrvaching evil, as you, Mr. Editor, would word it, deserves 
singuler attention, and is highly suggestive of some commentson a growing 
evil, obviously fraught with disastrous results. I {eel it my duty to say that 
a great number of people who ought never to think of anything beyond the 
Tivoli-gardens, Ramsgate, are now actually to be seen picnicing in the ori- 
ginal classic abode of the great Latin Poet. Here they are making Reme 
like Margate, with “ Apartments to let” in plain English; a British tailor 
contemplating the ruins of the Forum of Trajan,—People in the wipe-and- 
troter line drinking boitled beer from England in the “ domus Aurea” of 
ana ‘Italy, a poem by Samuel Rogers, Esq.,” would never have seen 
the light had the Roman Empire fallen into this !amentable state before the 
bard left his nativehome. There was a time when Paris stopped the tailors 
—it was “the ocean tothe river of their thoughts,” as Byron says; and if 
they subscribed to the views of Italy, that was the top step of Mrs 'Snip’s 
ambition. Things are awfully changed now: Riggs, and Perkins. and 
Nobbs—they’re all here; and] shuuld be worse than a “snob” if I were to 
fail in telling my friends who have not made the grand tour lately, that it’s 
all over with Italy. The German baths are worse ; and we Mustnot be 
seen here or there. 

Just to give a specimen of the company in my hotel in Rome, I condes- 
cended to become acquainted with some individuals, highly vulgar persons 
who sufficed to divert me for a few days. Bowles is a little fat, bald-headed 
man, with a pink, shining pate, tipped with waite hairs on either side. His 
wife is a big fat woman, who always asks the waiter that speaks English— 
“Tt he aint got no biling water?’ Miss Bowles isa fair, stupid-looking girl, 
agonized all dey by what she calls the “ old-school style” of mamma and 
papa. She says ltaly is delighttul—full of poesy and romance: She vb- 
serves too, the sky 1s very blue, and that she has seen oranges grow as wild 
as crab-apples in England. Miss Lara Bowles is in love with a Roman 
Count, who wears some illustrious order in the shape of astar with some- 
thing twisted about it, suspended from the button-hole of his coat by a very 
filthy piece of redribbon. Old Bowles and his fine daughter are continually 
quarrelling about this said order; papa contending that it’s “nothing but 
bit of dirty brass.” ‘“ A Jew wouldn't pick it up,” continues the worthy 
Bowles, who, I forgot to add, in his simplicity, told me he was a leather eut- 
ter in Watling-street, whereupon Miss Bowles left the room, I belieyeto faint. 
The man of leather is a highly amusing creature ; nothing can exceed his 
misery—never will he leave old England again. I inquired of the vulgar 
wretch the other day how he liked the Eternal City ; to which he replied, 
‘If | meant Rome, I might read a letter he had just written to the firm of 
Bowles, Hogg, and Stopper.” Here itis. 


E Hotel del Europe, Rome, Now 1, 1843. 


“Dear Sroprer,—I see Blink, Twist, and Co. are in Times Oct. 2. 
Don’t accept less than seven shillings. Our account is 2861, Leathers, lsee, 
are up. r. Stopper, amamelancholy man. But when you're at Rome 
youmust do as Rome do, which aint much except ruinationing all over. 
You know the crack things here are the Pope and histoe, and the Forum 
andthe Coliseum, which aint a bit like that of Regent’s Park, but in the 
shape of the oval box bed afore Rosabella Cottage, Pentonville, (old ’T wist’s 
place.) I say confound Mrs. Starke, she’s the author of half my misery, 
having pinted out these old ancient buildings, about which some people ci- 
pher all day ; but for meits like casting a paid account, There’s the Watican 
of the Pope, full of old ancient images and stone-work. 'We’ve seen hun- 
dreds of pictures. You ought to admire Raphael’s most, and call him Rough- 
file. There’s the Arch of Titus, and severalothers, which would look much 
cleaner if whitewashed , but there’s none of ’em so high as Highgate ; and 
I’m dreadfally bit by vermin. Rome’sdiry and dail—in faet; nothing looks 
clean in Italy bat the sky, which certainly tsas blue as your French nightcap 
that Sam brought from Boulogne in France. The color of the Tiber “ is 
not yellow,” as the books say, but a darktable-ale Color. By the way, Mr. 
Stopper, will you tell my James to botile off last year’s brewing before I return. 
You often say “ he’sa‘l'rojan:” well, I’ve seen ihat gentleman’s stoneworks ; 
his column represents nothing, whilst the brass flames of our Monumeutdo 
give an idea of the fire of London. The bridges here are called “ punts,” 
no doubt because, in antique times, they did up flat-bottomed buats. Give my 
love to Mr. S. Fogg andhis wife, and tell Higgs he’sa trump for writing 
to me. “ We have the honor tobe, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 
Bow.es & Co. 
(That is, Johan Bowles.)” 


Now Horace Villars Smithasks the nobility of England if Italy is not a 
vulgar place, when such individuals as this are here. If I had not already 
exceeded the limits of my usual epistolary sheet, I should continue still fur- 
ther my annotations on society in ltaly. On some future occasion, I may 
take a more extensive view of the panorama of vulgarity around me; but 


‘ pour le moment, io finisco questa lettera, que j’espere” you will find worthy 
of Votre tres devoue, 
Horace Vitvars Swita. 






Rome, November 28th, 1843. 











Barrie or Bennincron.—An old farmer in the neighborhood had five 
sons in battle. He was told the next day that one of them had come toa mris- 
erable end. “ What!” cried the gray headed patriot, “ did heleave his post! 
did he run from the enemy ?” ‘ Oh, no, sir; worse than that,—he fell among 
the slain, fighting like a hero.’ ‘Then I am satisfied,’ said the old man ; 
‘bring him in ; let me look upon my noble boy!’ The corpse was brought in ; 
he wept over,it. Hethen called fora bow] of water, anda napkin; washed the 
blood away with his own trembling hands, and thanked God that his son had 
died for his country. 

As soon as Washington heard that Clinton had leit Philadelphia, he broke 
up his quarters at Valley Forge, and followed hardafter him. A hot battle 
was fought on the 28h, near Monmouth court house. Itdid not cease till 
evening. Washington slept upon his cloak undera tree, expecting more 
fighting in the morning ; but tbe British marched off during the night. Sixty 
of their soldiers were found dead on the battle field without wounds. Fight- 
ing and the excessive heat had killed them. — bn 

In the beginning of this battle one Molly Pitcher was occupied in carrying 
water from a spring to « battery, where her husband was employed in loading 
and firing acannon. He wasshot dead at last and she saw him fall, An 
officer rode upandordered off the cannon. ‘It canbe ofno use now,’ said 
he. But Molly stepped up, offered her services, and took her husband’s 
place, to the astonishmentof thearmy. She fought well, and half pay for 
life was given her by Congress. She wore an epaulet, and was called Cap- 


tain Molly, ever afier. 

In the ides of the fight, there was a soldier, whose gunlock was knocked 
off by a bullet. Atthesame instant, a soldier at his side was killed. He 
picked up thedead man’s musket, and was preparing to fire, when a bullet 
entered the muzzle of the gn, and twisted the ny - meee ofa aor. 

oh i llets were flying around him like hail stones, he 
ecuew.. shinee snare Peaccremel the lock from the muske: 


i : c n the spot 
daliberoiely une” Powe. 200 is owe gun, which he had thrown away. In 


in his hand, and fastened it to h : 
a few minutes he was again prepared, and then engaged in the deadly con- 


flict. 

A Man or Bosiness.—There died lately at Colmar, in the Haut Rhin, 
an Israelite, at tne age of 9#years, leaving an immense fortune. This he 
accumulated by buying and selling land, by purchasing reversions, and by 
cranting loans of money at usurious interest. He was blind for the last 20 
y i his life, and yetexamined personally all the property he purchased 


years ol 
hich he took care should be a good one for 
before he concladed the bargain, whi Peet om 


himself. When land was the object, he went overevery par 
a house Was offered to him, he visited every room from top to boitom, run- 
ning his hands over allthat he could wuch, ard making his guide give him 


ils +h. He had, it is affirmed, be- 
the details of such parts as he could not reac Se duatibeet he 


tween 6 and 7,000 persons who owed him money, 
quired to catile an me | with any of these, his numerous debtors, he im- 
mediately gave, from memory, an accurate Statement of can item, at 
pal and interest, dates aud circumstances, being in ma = i — nd. 


ledger. 
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THE.SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


AT HALF PRICE?! 


A New Volume of the “Spirit of the Times ”"—the Fourteenth—has been com- 
menced this day, the 2d of March, and the Proprietor begs to give notice that, in con- 


sequence of the low price of Stock, and Agricultural Products generally, he has deter- 
ined 
me"? REDUCTION OF FIVE DOLLARS 


IN THE PRICE OF THE “SPIRIT OF THE TIMES,” 
WITHOUT ANY DIMINUTION IN ITS SIZE. 








Those gentlemen who may have paid for any portion of the New Volume of 1844, 
willbe charged, from this date, at the rate of Five Dollars per annum. New Sub- 
scriters, who have recently paid $10 in advance, will be credited with two years’ sub- 





scription. 
INDUCEMENTS TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Any Gentleman remitting $5 will be pre: ented with 
THREE SUPERB PORTRAITS ON STEEL PLATE, 


SELECTED AT WILL FROM THE FOLLOWING :— 
Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “ Napoleon of the Turf.” 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 
AL80, HIGHLY FINISHED PORTRAITS OF 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, and MONMOUTH ECLIPSE. 





KO A magnificent Portrait of FASHION, the Champion of the American Turf, is in 
the hands of the Engiaver, and will be ready for publication in a short time. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Winners at Four Mile Heats in 1843.—In accordance with our anaual cus - 
tom, at the commencement of anew volume, we present our readers to-day 
with the first of our annual series of Tabular Statistics of the American Turf. 
Again Fash‘on is at the ‘top of the heap.” George Martin and Reel especially 
distioguished themselves by their splendid performances, while Peytona aud 
Cracovienne put nearly Forty Thousand Dollars into the pocket of one of our 
most acceptable correspondents. The Table will be examined with great in- 
terest, and will be followed by others giving the Winrers at Three, Two, and 
Mile Heats, and also of Winning Trotting Horses at all distances. 














Challenge with Trustee’s Stock.—One of the parties has furnished for publi- 
cation the challenge annexed :— 

The subscribers agree to run two colts by Imp. Trustee, 3 yrs. old, Fall o 
1846, Three mile heats, against any other two colts in the United States, over 
the National Course, Petersburg, Virginia, for $5000, h. ft. 


Dr. THos. Paine, of Hicksford, Va., names b. f. by Marion, out of Nancy Blunt by Sir 


Archy. 
Rost.J. HysLtor names the produce of Imp. Trustee—Vashti by Imp. Leviathan. 
sae os « a oe «6 ** out of Imp. My Lady (The Colo- 


o 
nel’s and Passenger’s dam) by Comus. Five or more to make a race. 


Col. Mercatrs, of the Oakland Course, Louisville, Ky., has a colt by Hick- 
ory John, and « filly by Birmingham—both good ones—in training. John Arm- 
strong is to train McCumpsey and Beach’s nomination in the Great Stallion 


S.ake of $500 each, p p, next Fall. 


Kendall Course. —We learn from Baltimore that from 15 to 20 horses will 
be trained at the course for the ensuing campaign. The Colore! is in fine 
health, and will probably give Fashion aturn this Spring. His half brother by 
Imp. Cevus is thought to he as promising as any colt in Virginia or Maryland. 


Imp. Margrave, the sire of Blue Dick, Ear! of Margrave, Gosport, etc., is 
now at Lexington, Ky., in fine health. Taking into consideration the limited 
number of fine mares sent him, Margrave has won a brilliant reputation. 

The Trotting Turf.—The Spring campaign at the North promises to be un. 
usually brilliant. The trainers in this city, Boston, and Philadelphia, have full 
stables engaged already. A match for $1000 a side, $250 ft has just been 
made op tetween Ripton and Confidence, to come off over the Beacon Course, 
on the 15th of Juneuext. The distance is mile heats, best 3 ir. 5. Ripton is 
to go in a wagon ; Confidence in a sulky. Both horses are in town, or rather 
Ripton’s winter quarters are at the Red House, on the 3d Avenue. C. is at 
Snedeker and Thurston’s stable in Reed street. Georcn Spicer exercises 
Americus deily onthe Avenue. There is an on dit that Bryan has scld Lady 


Suffolk to a gentleman of Baltimore. 


Trout Fishing on Long Island, commenced, according to law, yesterday. 
We had the pleasure to receive, however, three days ego, a sumptuous trout 
taken in Lire Snepexer'’s Creek. Two have been speared neer Spring Creek, 
whic weighed three pounds each! The rascal who was guilty of this act 


deserves strangulation. 
Where is “ Grapevine” or ** Popcorn ?”—The Natchez ‘ Courie:”’ publishes 


a challenge from the owner of a nag in Princeton, Washington County, that 
will run 440 yards with equal weights, say from 85!bs to 125lbs. on each, or 
he will carry 85ibs. to any thing that can be put up, for any amount of money. 





Shooting in Louisiana —The St. Francisville “ Chronicle’ of the 10th inst. 
states that Maj. James L. Stircine shot a wild turkey a few days ago, within 
three miles of St. Francisville, weighing twenty pounds, and no mistake. The 
same gentleman not long since shot, “‘on the wing,” by fire light, eighty birds 
in one night, in the parish of West Baton Rouge. 





The Godolphin Arabian.—A new version of the introduction of this celebr. t- 
ed horse into England, has lately been published in the Paris ‘ Bulletin ces 
Sciences.” We attach no corfidence to the story, but give it a place notwith- 
standing, as everything relating to this illustrious progenitor of the thorough 
bred stock of Great Britain and America must be read with interest :— 

“ Col. Cook, a man of wealth, education and polished manners, but a high- 
way robber, committed two acts of felony about the year 1720; and thinking 
it impossible to elude the hand of justice if he remained in England, he em- 
barked for the Mediterranean, and travelled througa Syria into Arabia Petre ; 
where he made inquiries concerning the best horses of the country. Having 
received information that a certain Sheik had the best horse in Arabia, he went 
to him and offered him any sum of money he pleased to demand for the horse 
The Arab scorofully rejecting his offer, Cook skuiked about in the Vicinity, 
and in a favorable moment stole the horse, and travelled rapidly through the 
deserts until he arrived at Damietta, rear the mouth of the Nile, where he em- 
barked on board a British ship with his horse. He arrived in England, and 
knowing his crimes were 80 great he must perish, unless the prime minister 
(Lord Godolphin) interposed inhis tehaif, he went to him, under a fictitious 
Lame, and persuaded him to accept this fine Arabian horse as a present. Soou 
after this he was discovered, arrested, and committed to prison for his former 
crimes, He wrote to Lord Godolphin, disclosing his real name, and requesting 
his intercession with the king, who was induced to ordera writ of nelle prose- 
gui to be issued, and Col. Cook to be set at liberty.” 
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Profit an on a Favorite Horse.—A correspondent o 
‘« Whig,” furnishes a very curious and interesting calculation on this sub- 
ject :-— 

My old horse Selim, is now dead, at tle ripe age of 16. I owned him ever 
since he was in his four year old form, and there was not a day in the 12 years, 
that he was not fit for service ; making 3,668 days after deducting Sundays and 
the usval holidays, which at the iow price of half a dollar a day, makes his wages 
amount to $1,819}. Countless has been the times, that the faithful Selim, 
has bounded over the dusty hills and dashed through the swamps beneath his 
grateful master and ~hirled the sounding vehicle, for his confiding mistress and 
her children. Her er flinched, no matter what the work ; he was a friend 
tlfat could be reliea on in any emergency. He has finished his work, and his 
death has set me to thinking on the utility of horses. While on that subject, I 
have thought too, on the expense of keeping them. Selim’s services were 
worth to me 1.819} dollars; he ate each day of the twelve years 15ibs. of 
grain, 10!bs. of hay and fodder, and about the 1-8:h of a pound of salt ; emount- 
ing to 24 tons of hay and fodder, 877 bushels of corn; 730 bushels of oats 
and 12 bushels of salt: his shoeing cost $10 a year. His hay at 15 dollars a 
ton, was worth 360 dollars, his corn at 40 cents a bushel, $350 80, his oats at 
30 cents 219 dollars his salt at 50 cents, 6 dollars, and his shoeing, at 10 dol- 
lars a year, 120 dollars. Expenses of Selim for twelve years, $1,055 80. Ba- 
lance in his favor upon account, 763 dollars 70 cents. 

These reflections become more curious still, when we consider the wonder- 
ful consumption, by animate nature, of the inanimate produc s and substances 
of the earth. In twelve years Selim consumed, of hay and fodder, 43,890 
pounds, of grain, 65.745 pounds, of salt, 600 pounds, of water an average of 
about 4 gallons a day, weighing about 30 pounds, making of water 131,490 
lbs—in all consumed by Selim, in twelve years 241,725lbs. weight; and yet 
at the age of 16 years, he was but a trifle heavier than he was at four. 

Similar calculations, as to what is consumed, by animal wants of the world, 
serve to convey a faint idea of the mighty products of the earth—the inex- 
haustible bounties of God. THouscrt. 

“ The ripe age of Sixteen !"'—Why Northern carriage horses are frequently 
as sound and fine as colts at sixteen. Horses intended fur the Trotting Turf 
are rarely trained until they are nine years old, and a majority of the best Trot- 
ting Horses on the Turf, have performed their greatest achievement after at- 
taining the age of fourteen. There is a very stylish and handsome roadster in 
this city who is forty-three years old! We see that Mr. Wu. Wincoop, of 

Cattskill, in this State, has three horses with whom he dces the work upon his 
farm, whose respective ages are 36, 38, and 40—making in the aggregate 114 
years. The immoderate feeding of corn throughout the Southwest, is a prin- 
cipal reason—as it has ever seemed to us—why horses are used u | there at so 








early an age, 
“Acorn” through at last.—The N. O, “ Picayune” of the 13h inst., thus 
chronicles the safe arrival of our popular correspondent at Charleston :— 
Our latest advices from Charleston inform us that ‘‘Acorn,’’ the distinguished 
Boston correspondent of the N. Y. * Spirit of the Times,’’ has dug through 
and reached Charleston, with a sma!l Georgia plantation upon his vestments, 
and taken lodgings at Nickerson’s well-kept and fashionable hotel. He repre- 
sented his ‘o:ls and trials through the red clay lands as severe, and his genera! 
bearing was subdued ; yet his friends are coufident he will live through tt. 


Pigeon Shooting —A Philadelphia correspondent writes us in relation to the 
proposed match between that city and New York, that the Philadelphians wil! 
soot as follows :—Distance twenty-one yards; spring trap that will ihrow a 
pigeon from 3 to 6 feet; no inside bounds—outside bounds 100 yards from the 
trap; guus or number of shot, as each individual may prefer. 





Wrestling.—We understand that Mr. Ortignon has added a new feature 
to his establishment, by forming a Wrestling Class, under the direction of Mr. 
Wu. Price, who feels himself competent to make any person perfect in the 
science, after a suitable course of instruction. 





A PANTHER HUNT IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
CuMBERLAND, Md., 26th Feb., 1844. 


Mr. P.—Since reading ‘“‘ Harry W.’s Debut on Dare-Devil,” which appeared in the 
“ Spirit” of the 7th inst., I have recalled to memory the following Panther Hunt, which, 
perhaps, may interest your readers. Asto the authenticity of the statement, I have 
n> doubt myself, as it was related to me by a gentleman who was one of the party and 


can be relied on. 
There is a range of romantic hills extending from North to South through 


Franklin County, Pa., which are generally known by the appellation of ‘ The 
Pine Hills,” and which are inhabited by persons who care for little save their 
rifles ard dogs. It was in the month of September, 183—, that a panther had 
shifted his quarters from the mountains to the hills just spoken of ; and it 
was dteremined by the citizens to put him out of the way. A party of eight 
or ten hunters assembled at a Mr. W.’s mill, situated on the famous Conocko- 
cheague Creek, which quietly winds its way through this region, and adopted 
such measures as they thought practicable, to“ stir up the Painter.”’” They 
came to the conclusion to take a regular day’s hunt after the varmint. 

On the cay appointed the hunters arrived on the ground where :t was sup- 
posed the panther had made his lair, and after an unsuccessful hunt of the best 
part of a day, they returned to their homes with heavy hearts. Some persons 
remarked that they didn’t b'lieve there was a painter short of the ‘* North 
Mountain,”’ and that the story about the one in question was a false report. 
Mr. W., who is an enterprising aud spirited hunter, told them that if they 
wuld come to his mill on the next evening, he was sure they would hear the 
panther themselves, and that he certainly was prowling through the hills. 
They agreed to his proposition, and on the night following they arrived at his 
mill, where they amused themselves with a game of “ seven-up” until about 
12 o’clock, when a loud cry on a hill directly opposite the mill, convinced them 
that the parther was at no great distance off. They got the dogs, and took 
some matches to strike a fire, and with their rifles, immediately started for the 
bill. They bad not gone fifty yards from the mili when the dogs struck a trail, 
which proved to be that of the paother. In a short time another dreadful cry 
was heard, and the dogs were heard barking furiously. They knew that the 
dogs were sure, and would not deceive them, so they made a torch of fire, 
which threw out a blaze of light for ten or fifteen feet around them. They re- 
solved to fire in rotation should the panther not be killed by the first shor. 
They now advanced, and on coming up to the dogs they found that the pan- 
ther had crouched himself on a large limb of an oak tree, about ten feet up. 
Mr. W. wished for the first shot, which was granted; he advanced « few pa- 
ces nearer, and taking deliberate aim, fired! For a moment after the report 
e° the gun all was silence, but then came a loud scream, and a leap by the 
panther amongst the dogs, but he was soon despatched by a bullet through his 
head. 

The panther measured four feet ten inches in length, and his skin, as I am 
isformed, still hangs in Mr. W.’s mill, Yours, &c., R. D. U. 


CHESS. 
Finely played game by St. Amant; winniag of M. Rousseav, the Philidor 
of New Orleans. 





1 K Piwo K P two 16 Kt takes P K RioK 

2 K KttoB 3d Q Kt to B 3d ITQBtwKB4hK BtoQR 6th 
3 Q Ptwo Kt takes P BBQRtwQKt KtwKB 

4 Kt takes P Kt to K 3d 19 Q B toK Kt 3d Q RP one 
5KBtoQB4ath QtwK B3d 20K RtoK 3d QR P one (c) 
6 K Ktto B3d Q P one 21K R Pene Q kt P two 

7 Q Kt to B 3d Q BP one 22 K B to Q 3d K BtoQ B 4th 
8 Castles K Ktto K 2d(a) | 23 R ch K to Kt 

9 Q takes P K Kt to Q 4th 24 Kt takes P(d) Q Bio Kit 2] 
10 Qto K 5th Q takes Q 25 K Brakes Ki PK RtoQ B 
11 Kt takes Q Kt takes Kt 26K BioQ B 4th B takes Kr 

12 P takes Kt K B P one 27 BiakesKtch K tocorner 

13 Kt Q 3d Q B to Q 3d 28 B takes R B takes R 

14 K P advances (4) P iakes P 29 K B to Ki 7:h— wins (e) 

15 KR eK Casiles 





(a) Sending a child on an errand with a vengeance. 

(4) Well piayed. 

(c) A strange sort of move. M, Rousseau must have been in a moment of 
abstraction. 

(d) This looks unsafe, but is, in fact, quite the best move. 

(¢) We have seen snore lively games, but it is highly instructive to young 
players to see howa master like St. Amant follows up his first advantage. His 





geme is finely played, because quite free from error. Bell’s Life, Jan. i4. 
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FUN AT THE FALLS OF OHIO. 
: A CAT-FISH STORY. 
Inprama, Feb. 7, 1844. 


Dear Sir,—Those of your readers who have travelled as far West as Louis- 
ville, have no doubt seen the “ Falls of the Ohio”—a favorite place fur the re- 
sort of Wild Fowl! and Fish. Had I the power of description, I could write 
you numerous incidents connected with the “Falls,” doth interesting and 
laughable. ‘ Goose Island” and ‘* Rock Island” (in the middle of the river), 
and the Indiana shore for a mile below Jeffersonville, (oppos'te Louisville), are 
the places selected by the disciples of Izaak Walton and Pic-nic-tonians for 
“making a cay of it,” Scarcely a pleasant day passes during the summer 
that does not see crowds of people of both sexes collected on this side of the 
river from Louisville. In rambling about to enjoy the weather, you will often 
stumble upon a party of gents., snugly ensconsced under some fine shady 
trees, near a cool spring, and if you listen a moment you will hear exclama- 
tions of Who's in?” “I’m out!’ “ What have you got!” “TI call you!” 
**T go six at ,” &c. This talk, though disconnected, the party seem to 
understand. Pass a little down, and directly you will see a crowd upon a nice 
shady level place. You wonder! it certainly must be a fight! you hasten 
your steps, and as you approach nearer you are agreeably disappointed by the 
tones of fiddles, flutes, etc., and instead of the noise of a bustle and a fight as 
you at first supposed, it is that nigger, Williams, “ throwing himself into dat ar 
great Kentuck tune ‘Grey Eagle,’’’ and bawling at the top of his voice, 
“ Swing de corners!’ All is explained ; a pic-nic party from Louisville, and 
fishing, dancing, songs and glees, are the order of the day. 

After partaking of the proffered hospitalities of the company, (which is a 
great virtue in Kentuckians), you will particularly notice the officiating po- 
liteness of Cuartey Firvp, who will “ ‘desist’ upon your ‘ decepting’ some 
ob de liquid elevation, to ‘disable’ you to ‘ correspond’ wid some ob de ladies, 
to ‘succeed’ wid you in de ‘ desrections’ ob de next dance.” 

Strolling on farther, your inclination will probably lead you to the river side, 
and there you will hear the gentlemen fishermen relate what they could do if 
the fish would only * bite’’—what they have caught upon the same spo:—what 
a fine salmon they had upon the hook last year, and the Limerick 
hook broke, etc. These discontents are most general'y healed by partaking of 
a little of Charley's * elevation.’’ 

The acknowledged ‘‘hero”’ of the Falls is old B——, who knows, and has 
known for half a century, the right stage of water, the best places to catch 
minnows, ard in fact everything epperta‘ning to fishing, either with poles or 
trot-lines. It has been often said of old B——, that his skin is entirely coated 
with * fish-scales’—for the truth of which I do not vouch. Some of the su- 
perstitious in old times (and there were many of them) who passed down the 
Falls in *‘ flat boats,” believed when they reached old B——’s “ eddy,” as it 
is termed, that the “ God of the Waters,” through old B——, guaranteed to 
them a safe pessage through the rapids below, as he had been successfu! in 
saving many persons’ lives whose boats have swamped above his basin. In 
conversation with him one day, after several enquiries by me, he replied— 

‘‘Mr ——, the fishing is only so-so now, and sir, it’s ‘done up’ to what it 
was when I first settled here, and the cause why! I'll tell you sir, as I have 
often tell'd before, that it’s the darned steam-boats that’s caused it all. [I 
wouldn't care a cent—and I knew the fish wouldn’t—if it warn’t for the darn’d 
fuss they make in the water.—Do you use tobacco, sir!'—Well, as I was say- 
ing : now the ‘ flat-boats’ (there’s no blow-up in them, sir,) why, sir, the ‘ flat- 
boats,’ as I said before, they were allers a consollation to the fish in warm wea- 
ther; as I well know, and others as well as myself can tell you, that where- 
ever you could find a flat-boat moored, there waa the place for them—the fish. 
You see, sir, it was cool under the boats, ard at that time no (dam it, if I 
must swear) no ‘howling’ of steam boats to scare them. Why, sir, to tell 
you, I believe the fish now-a-days know when you put a hook in the water, 
and nothing, sir, but desperation and hunger make them “bite” and run the 
chances.” 

Parts of the old fellow’s “ fish story” are reasonable facts, but as to the par- 
ticulars, [ presume that he has commented upon them so often that imagina- 
tion has become a reality. 

** Are you fond of shooting !” enquired he, after a deep-drawn sigh. 

I replied in the affirmative. 

..' Well, bless your soul, sir, them days has gone by too! andthe cause: the 
infernal puff, puff, of the steam boats; so loud that it has frightened them 
nearly all away.—(That tobacco of yourn, sir, a leetile more; thank you)—Age 
I was saying, I remember when the Kentucky troops arrived at Clarksville, 
just below the Falls here, from the Battle of Tippecanoe—it was a great day, 
that—well, sir, on that very day the ducks and geese on the flat rocks there 
which you see isa little covered with water, I tell you no lie when [ say they 
would have covered a ten acre lot, laid side by side. You may think I'm a 
little ‘out’ sir, but ask others. Well, what is it now? why it’s no comperi- 
son ; and the hull owing to the ‘howlers.’ Now there’s Capt. S., who made 
the ‘brag trip’ up from New Orleans in twenty-one days—why the people 
thot the world was a comin to an end—they feasted him and toasted him, and 
thot he was the greatest man living. Well, what is it now-a-days! why you 
can leave home for New Orleans, and your wife a crying, and be back agin be- 
fore she's fairly got the cry out. I’ve kept you a long time talking, sir, but 
old B is no fool.” 

I thanked the old fellow for his information, with the promise to him that I 
would wet a line with him when the fish were running fine. The fishing about 
the Falls has not been as good for the last two years as formerly, principally 
owing to the high stage of water throughout this period, as when the “ Ohio’? 
is ‘up’ the water is very muddy. What are termed the “ Mississippi Cat- 
fish’’ are very seldom caught in the Ohio river. Their color is blue and they 
are caught weighing as high as 60 and 100 lbs. A great many of them are 
taken near St. Louis. If it was consistent to believe the stories of the boat- 
men who run in the St. Louis “ trade,”’ fish stories would have no end. One 
of them related to me the following :— 

‘* We were running in the *‘ Galena trade,’ ” said he, ‘* with a little two diler 
boat, and at nights when we were in port, either at St. Louis or Galena, the 
black cook would put out his hook and line for a ‘ Mississippi cat’—the hook 
weighed about a pound and a half and the line was a p'ece of hausser about as 
thick as my arm. One morning (we were chock full of freight and passengers, 
and running opposition at that) we cast off from the wharf at St. Louis, the 
pilot rang the engine bell, the captain bellowed‘ let ber go!’ Well, every- 
thing was ‘let loose,’ the blow-pipe ‘howled,’ the bow of the boat swung 
round into the stream, butd—n the bit did she go a-head. The captain per- 
ceiving this, said ‘some of the d—n fools must have dropped anchor last night ; 
stop her! hold her in! take in the anchor!’ ‘ All aboard,’ was the response, 
‘and has been for these two weeks,’ ‘ Lively aft my lads, and let go the stern 
line! that’s been forgot.’ ‘ All aboard!’ shouted the mate, ‘as I took it in 
myself.’ ‘Cast the lead, then,’ said the captain, ‘we must be aground!” 
*Enght feet, large !’ was the response (and we drawing only three feet). ‘ Give 
her a lick a-head, then,’ shouted the captain like a young earthquake ; ‘ put on 
all the steam she has!’ but all to no purpose. This noise and bustle attracted 
the attention of the cook from his kitchen, who, careless about the difficulty 
the boat was in, took it into his woolly head to go aft and see if his hook had 
hada nibble. On trying to ‘ pull in’ he found it impossible to get the hook 
loose or slacken his line at all. Curiosity became excited in woolly’s head to 
find out ‘ what de debble dar on de hook’ to hold it so. Just at the moment of 
Cuffee’s soliloquy, the boat fell back with the stream end Coffee saw a ‘site 
dat did his eyes exprise’ in the shape of an e—normous cat-fish. Forward he 
ran, bawling out—* Good Lord! Cap. H., it’s no use fcr dis boat to try to go 
up dis ribber, when she's got dat fish to tote, no how; an’ it’s too bad to cut 
he loose!’ The captain’s curiosity became excited et the strange actions of 
the cook, and upon explanation more definite, he was determined to ascertain 
the truth of darkey’s story, and, to make the story short, after trying one good 
hour, we landed a ‘cat’ aboard weighing exactly 350 lbs. |” 

Whew ! (thought J) what a‘ Fish Story!” I was, however, bound to te- 
lieve and wonder at it, out of politeness to the relator. More anon. 


— 














Yours, &c., “ A Hoosier,” 
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HORSES IN 1843.—AT FOUR MILE HEATS. 





ANNUALLY COMPILED EXPRESSLY FOR THE NEW YORK “SPIRIT OF THE TIMES.” 
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NAME, COLor | AGE SIRE, ; DAM, OWNED OR ENTERED BY , PRIZE. | WT. TIME, BEATING THE UNDERMENTIONED HORSES 
eee batt ch. h i} Imp Priam .....- | Trompetta by Mons. Tonson.... Otwa P. Hare.......| $ 500rp 110 8:16-8:30-8:03 8:41) Prince Albert, Eutaw, Duanna, Gos Jack W. _ & CouRSE, |_ Dare. rou 
Blue Dick ri gr. h 6 Imp. Margrave..-. By Lance .......-..---- -----| Col, -R. Jvhnson... 580 p | 118 | 7:59—8:16....... pate Wiad sts este ac alker, Lother Petersburg, Va... Apr. 20 102 
Cracevieone .| gr.f | 4 | Imp. Glencoe -..- Imp.Gallopade by Catton.....--/ Thomas Kirkman ..... 3500 s | 97 | 8:52—8:50—8:52 .| Herald, ch. c. by Imp. Skylark, and Bene eee ened tenis rasenes angen. D.C.... May 13/138 
Cracovienne .| gr. f. | 4 | Imp. Glencoe .... Imp. Gallopade by Catton ..... Thomas Kirkman . .... 1000 e| 97 8:40—8:46—8:47 _| Norma, Berenice. Music, and Creath ee | ~ ville, Tenn,....i Oct. 10) 414 
Fashion ..... ch.m | 6 | Imp. Trustee .... Bornets 0’ Blue by Sir Charles..| William Gibbons ..-..) 700 p | 118) 7:59—7:53......- Bigs Dich ond Register Tt tee e eee eeee wenn eee afd Orleans, La... Dec. 26| 547 
Fashion ..... ch.m| 6 Imp. Trustee -..- Bonnets 0’ Blue by Sir Charles../ William Gibbons .....| 800p /118 Walked over TF choras aeanronete dion peg otebcneete | Goede, N.J....--”| May 26| 150 
Fashion ..... ch m | 6 | Imp. Trustee -..-| Bonnets o’ Blue by Sir Charles..| William Gibbons . .... 1000p 115 Wk plied eatalndiabngeiig N sinntgigtilliian asia estadlritgy 1 orkUnionCo.,L.1 June 1 162 
Fashion ..... ch.m | 6 |Imp. Trustee ....| Bonnets o’ Blue by Sir Charles..| Will‘am Gibbons .....) 500p/115|8:10—8:07.......| Winchester and Rienzi’... Alosandria, yi ‘Oct, 6 390 
Fashion ..... ch.m | 6 / Imp. Trustee -... Bonnets o’ Blue by Sir Charles. .} William Gibbons ....., S00P | 115) 7:35} ........... Blue Dick .. Sen eee ey Prema yaaa Pteeeen? “64 B eg D.C... Oct. 13 403 
Fashion ..... ch.m.| 6 Imp. Trastee ....| Bonnets 0° Blue by Sir Charles. ./ William Gibbons ..... Wer 1110 |0-08—G-00._...-. | Blue Dhch and Tie Colasel nt rt rnrarn nee Ce Ls ay Md....../ Oct. 20 | 415 
George Martir|b. h. | 5 | Garrison's Zinganee, Gabriella by Sir Archy......... Fergus Duplantier ....; 1000p | 110| 7:33—7:43.......| Hannah Harrisacd Reel... Otten cece were cece wesc cece a len, N.J....--.| Oct. 26 415 
Greyhead..../b.c. | 4 | Chorister......-. By Mucklejohn..........--...|James L Bradley....., 500P 100, 7:453—7:50...... Arraline and Motto. ... Onna Weve evoonmeser aeaiamp whee pee a FO Mar, 29| 94 
Greyhead....|b.c. | 3 Chorister....-... | By Muck'ejobn....... o-+«----| James L. Bradley.....) 400r| 86 8:13—8:00....... Margaret Blount and ar arene st® --epraaer ents Ng ty y...-..| Sept.23 | 378 
Hannah Harris|b. f. | 4 | Bertrand .... ---.| Grey Goose by Pacolet ........ Gen. Thos. B. Scott.... 600r| 97 8:00—8:04....... Moses Dinter ocd Gee Fhe ne oecte cere eee- ane * 0... a= Oct. 20 | 427 
Lavolta ...../b.m.| 5 |Medoc .......--. By Blackburne’s Buzzard. .....| W. W. Bacon........ 400 p | 107 |8:02—8:05.......| Wattlehock, Mary Ann Formas, and Staiceman Lat: pane Mar. 3, 39 
MaidofAthens|b f. | 4 | Imp. Priem ...... By Arab wee cece ane Secsecece Marshall & Fanning...| 300p, 97 Walked over........ ’ BD ween eee enn e a in “pyran Jone 2/186 
Omega....-. \gr-m.| 9 | Timoleon.......-| Daisy Cropper by Ogle’s eal Samuel W. Shelton ...; 640 p | 123/8:10—3:06—8:02 .| Mery Thomas, Zoe, and Helen. oon Tt. W.T.| Oct, 24) 547 
Omegs.....- gr.m.| 9 Timoleon......../ Daisy Cropper by Ogle’s Oscar..| Lewis Lovell ........| 1000P | 123 | ?:55-8:09-8:14-8:16| Santa Anna, Rowtonella, Mary Leth sans tcinewe tose ee ia, apocene Jan. 11 572 
Peytona..... ch. f.| 4 | Imp. Glencoe ....| Giantess by Imp. Leviathan ....| Thomas Kirkman. .... 35,000s | 97 8:52 —8:50—8:52 .| Herald, ch. c. by Imp. Skylark poy eg nother......... IN 1 seee-| Feb. 22). 7 
iloutateted gr.f. | 4 | Imp. Glencoe ----| [mp. Gallopade by Catton ..... | Thos. Jefferson Wells..; 1000e | 97 | 7:434—7:41...... Kate Aubrey and Sarah Morton SR Peer Hea ts ees Ne On Tenn. ..../ Oct. 10) 403 
Regent . wnee| b.c. | 4 | Imp. Priam ..--... Fantail by Sir Archy..........| Townes & Williamson.| 400 p | 102 | 8:12—8:16.......| Omega... ....... adic = ype" ete 9 he ger cocccee eecrccece Cole rleans, La....| Mar. 18, 55 
Register ....' gr. c¢.1 4 Imp Priam ......' Maria Louisa by Mons. Tonson..' Col. Francis Thompson.’ 600P} 100 7:50—7:49....... Blue Dick ........ year seneeetend-maneth ivoni~rwens aaaaee as te eeee ht s * 
itt . —_ y | 
———_—————————— 
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CHARLESTON (S. C.) ANNUAL RACES. 


Weare indebted to Dr. Irvine, the Secretary of the South Carolina Jockey 
Club, for the annexed report of the late meeting, which we find in his “* Ram- 





bler :"— 

To-morrow (Wednesday, 21st ult.) will be the first day of the Races. A race 
course is, in many particulars, much the same sort of thing all over the word 
—the same striking features present themselves—a happy crowd of people on 
foot and on horseback —a long line of wagons, carriages, and carts, setting, like 
a stream, in one direction, with here and there a counteracting eddy, interrupt- 
ing its progress fora while, but soon recovering itself, moving on steadily and 
unitedly as before. Gay and beautiful women, fashionably attired, surrounded 
by their admiring beaus—jockey stands filled to overflowing by anxious specta- 
tors—race-horses blanketed, led on the ground by their faithful grooms, and 
followed by their riders, whilst around the enclosure, in the vicinity of the 
starting-post, are huddled together carriages in tiers three or four deep, with the 
horses taken off, in the best positions to see the race, packed as closely together, 
as Sam Slick would eay, as pins in a paper. 

But whilst every race grourcd presents the same cheerful scene, and the same 
varied objects, yet, our course is, perhaps, for divers reasons, the gayest and 
most agreeable of them all. We arrive at this conclusion from the fact, that 
an agreeable impression is generally made upon those who attend our races for 
the first time—moreover, that a favorable opinion ‘s generally carried away by 
those who have partaken of the hospita ity of our Club. 

Ou the morning of a race our city pours forth the sport-loving portion of its 
inhabitants. As the hour for starting the horses approaches, so may be seen 
an anxious crowd wending its way along the different avenues that lead to the 
course. First ia seen the racers, which have been entered the night before, 
walking along within the enclosure by the starting-post—then follows the usual 
preparations—weighing the riders, rubbing down and saddling the horses— 
the expression of opinion in favor of one horse, and of doubts on the others— 
the anxiety on the part of the grooms to get a favorable start—the hum of 
anxiety as the word is given ‘‘to go,”’ and they are off—the excitement of the 
populace as the coursers change places iu the race, the interest increasing with 
every fresh struggle, till towards the close of the contest, the straining steeds 
enter the last quarter stretch, urged to their utmost speed and exertion, wh.ps 
and spurs doing their work, and they near the distance-post—the ground re. 
sounds beneath their rapid strides— 

*Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.” 
The noise of their hoofs increases—the breathless moment of suspense is at 
hand—they are alltogether—it is any one’s race—the earth trembles—they 
come—they fly by—they piss the post—the welkin rings with the delighted 
shouts of thousands, and all is over! 

The race having terminated, to many the most interesting portion of the day’s 
amusement follows—namely, occupying the intervals between the heats by a 
little agreeable flirtation with the ladies on the grand stand. 

For several years past the importance of the Charleston Races has been gra 
dually on the increase, and may now be said to have attained a very high cele- 
brity both in the Turf annals of our country, and in a social point of view. 
This is no less owing to the high character of thuse who have presided over the 
Club—a McPherson, a Pinckney, a Rose, and to the judicious arrangements 
and rules which govern our meetings, than to the public spirit of the good peo- 
ple of ourcity, who seem to regard the annual recurrence of “‘race week ” 
in Charleston, as an epoch of great interest, and one that should not be 
permitted to pass by without a due observance, and show of respect. 

As there are no obstacles to the advancement of the Charleston Races, either 
pecuniary or fanatical, it may conseq tently be aaticipited, that every succeed- 
ing year will add to its high character, and that we of our generation, as we 
received from our fathers the ancient and highly useful sports of the Turf, will 
transmit them unimpaired in interest to those who are to come after us. 

FIRST DAY. 

At an early hour our city displayed the bustle usually apparent or such an 
occasion. Broad-street and Church-street, before the Carolina and Planters’ 
Hotel, were thronged by strangers and members of the Jockey Club through- 
out the morning, prior to their departure to the course. At the usual hour the 
line of march was taken up. I: seemed that every variety of cunveyance was 
in demand. The weather was most propitious is the morning, and continued 
so throughout the day. Indeed, so mild and genial was the atmosphere, that it 
was sufficient at this season of the year to tempt our city friends into an excur- 
sion into the country, even had they not the expectation of unusual sport be- 
fore them. The turf was in excellent order. A shower of rain, which fell 
on Monday evening, laid the dust and softened the course, previously a little 
too heavy in particular places, and favorable weather subsequently, gave it 
that degree of elasticity and condition which runcers of horses so much | 
desire. 

In the arrangements on the course we found no alteration since the last meet- | 
ing. The attendance was more numerous than we have seen for many years— 
the crowd of pedestrians in all their holyday finery and holyday spirits—the | 
number ef carriages, and the brilliant galary of ladies, ‘in their best bid | 
and tucker,” who honored the Grand Stand with their presence, was a pleas- | 
ing manifestation that our races have not diminished, but are annually in- 
creasing in interest. Without further preliminaries, then, we will proceed to | 
detail the result of the day's sport. At this late hour, we have time and abiiity | 
for little more. 


WEDNESPAY, Feb. 21, 1944—Jockey Club Purse $1000, free for all ages, 2 yr. olds to | 
carry a feather—3, 90ibs.—4, 102—5, 112—6, 120—7 and upwards, 126lbs., allowing | 


3ibs. to mares and geldings. Four mile heats. : 
Col James Williamson's b.c. Regent, by Imp. Priam, out of Fantail by Sir Ar- 


Cy 4 UD. 60 6-catensitbectetepentimingaanes Pi IIR pte ee BE ow laste 
Starke & Perry’s b. f. Lucy Abbott, by Bertrand Jr.—Macaw by Roanoke, 4 yrs... 


Col. Singleton’s ch. c. Hero, by Bertrand Jr., out of Imp. Mania, 4 yrs .......-... 

Col. Wade Hampton's b. f. Margaret Wood, by Imp. Priam, out of Maria West 

(dam of Wagner and Fanny) by Mirion, 3 yrs .. 2... 2... ...2-sccccccccccccenes / 

Dr. Guignard’s b. h. Edisto, by Imp. Rowton, out of Empress by Henry,6 yrs.... dist. 

Lewis Lovell’s ch. g. Brandy, by John Bascombe, out of Patsey Wallace,4 yrs .. dist. 
Time, 7:55—7:58. 

First Heat.—At the appointed time for starting the horses reached the post, 
and without any trouble or delay got off at the firs: signal. Having settled into 
their places with less coufusion than is usual with so many horses, Margaret 
Wood and Hero singled themselves out to make the rinoing, the filly having a 
slight lead. This she maintained throughout the first mile. On entering the 
second mile Hero shot ahead, and Margaret dropping back, Regent quickened 
his pace and took the second place. The Bertrand filly drew a little nearer to 
the leading horses on the third mile. Here the tailing commenced. The fourth | 
mile was @ beautiful match race between Hero and Regent; they ran locked | 
until the last quarter, when Regent went ahead and won the heat. Hero and | 
Lucy Abbott held up within the distance-post, tne rest were distanced. Mar- 
garet Wvod, it is proper to explain, was girthed so tightly as to affect her res- 
piration, and thereby to throw her out of all chance for the heat. 

Second Heat.—Hero made play again from the jump, closely pressed by | 
Regent, Lucy Abbott running about five or six lengths behind. — In this order | 
they ran tothe middle of the back straight stretch in the last mile, when Re- 
gent tired for a moment, switched his tail, and lost his sirice, losing thereby , 
about eight lengths. The rider of Lucy seeing this, made a rush for the heat. | 
In the meantime Regent recovered himself, and made up by a surprising effort | 


the distance he had lost. Every jump they were nearing the 
Hero, who, thinking the heat safe, palled to them. Within two hundred yards 
of Lome, it was any one’s race. They were all together, struggling for victory 
—Regent, however, was declared the winner by a head, Lucy Abbott second, 
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| drawn afier the first heat. 


leading horse _ when his opponent passed him, 





and Herotaird. Tne contest throughout was very be.utiful—the fin'sh highly 
exci’ ing. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $100, conditions as before. Mile heats. 
James Heyward’s ch f. Frances Amanda, by Pennoyer, out of Sally Magrath, 3 yrs 1 


i 
W.H. Sinkier’s bl. f. Girth, by Saddler, dam by Velocipede, 4 yrs ............-.-. Ss 3 
Col. Jas. Williamson’s b. f. Tisannah, by Benoow, dam by Eclipse, 3 yrs ......... 7's 
J. L. Wilson's ch. c. Crackaway, by Marmaduke, out of Last Scrap, 2 yrs........ 4 4 


Time, 1:54—1:55. 
This race may be described in a few words. Frances Amanda led in both 
heats, and won cleverly—the rest wel up throughout. 





SECOND DAY. 
THURSDAY, Feb. 22—J. C. Purse $750, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
Col. Richard Singleton’s b. f. Symmetry, by Imp. Priam, out of Phenomenon by 


ee EE ss Sa ddnwuenacandcunehntenditudowsdohatccadeddivaucup thse 
Col. James Williamson’s b. h. Eutaw, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, dam by Sir 


Recline nace ad ania aad Eh ies enininiaiinn dnnwamamtinaenis 
George M‘Calla’s b. h. Billy Gay, by Imp. Hedgford, out of Mary Frances,5 yrs 4 dis 


Maj. W. Sinkler’s ch. h. Santa Anna, by Bertrand Jr.—Daisy by Oscar, aged.... 3 ar 
Time, 5:51 —5:54. 

First Heat —Another very favorable day, and the course wel! attended. AI! 
got off with a beautiful start, Symmetry leading with a steady stride, Billy Gay 
second, Santa Anna third, and Eutaw last. In this o:der they ran until the last 
quarter of the second mile, when Eutaw made play, and came up to the filly 
with a terrible rush. After hanging upon her quarters for half a mile the filly 
shook him off, and came in an eaey winner—Santa Anna and Billy Gay just 
saving theirdistance. Santa Anna was then withdrawn. 

Second Heat.—Aonother good start. Symmetry again took the lead, and kept 
it throughvat, Eutaw and the filly, as before, making all the running until the 
last quarter, when Eutaw finding he had no chance for the race, gradually held 
up and resigned the contest. The filly went on by herself, and won without 
apparently having been put up in any part of the race. Billy Gay was 
distanced. 

Col. Singleton’s filly has been most happily named. She is symmetry in- 
deed, by nature as well as by name, possessing the most superb action we have 
seen for many years. She won both heats in this race with her ears playing as 
gracefully as if she had been taking her ordinary exercise. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $——, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
Col. Jas. Wiiliamson’s ch. f. Marchioness, by lmp. Rowton, damby Sir Archy,4ys 1 1 
2 3 


] 


Maj. W.Sinkler’s ch. m. Zoe, by Imp. Rowton, out of Leocadia, 5 yrs ........-... 
Lewis Lovell’s ch. c, Morgan, by John Bascombe, out of Amy Hampton by Cru- 
sader, 4 yrs........ habdebedoee btbibbbodeddics edevsveuede cbpedne aetceboossens OF ID 


Time, 3:54—3:55. 

First Heat.—This was an exceedingly interesting heat. Zoe and Mar- 
chioness contested every inch of ground—it was neck and neck throughout ; 
the latter, however, having a little the most foot, contrived to win the heat in 
the final struggle by alength. Morgan, at the finish, was several lengths be- 
hind the leading horses. 


Second Heat.—Another pretty contest took place between Zoe and Mar- 
chiocess. Morgan forced the runaing until a couple of distances from home, 
when Zoe closed with them, locked Marchioness, and the race commenced in 
earnest. It was coutinued with a very game spirit to the end between the two, 


and won by the latter only by a length. 





THIRD DAY. 
FRIDAY, Feb. 23—Jockey Club Purse $500, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
Wn. Harleston’s b.f. Sally Morgan, 4 Imp. Emancipation—Lady Morgan,4yis.. 1 1 
Coi, Jas. Williamson’s br. h. Brown Stout, by Imp. Sarpedon, dam by Mons. Ton- " 
son, 5 yrs ..... Vbiledeccdcesveue betbdecstbccocvbedbiasd cdécqsenééedcécceséoube 
Lewis Lovell’s ch. m. Mary Elizabeth, by Andrew, dam by Gallatin, aged ........ 33 
Maj. W. Sinkler’s br. c. Champion, by Tarquin, out of Imp. Mania by F igaro, 3 yrs : : 


James Heyward’s br. c. Clarendon, by Iinp. Priam, out ot Last Scrap, 3 yrs....... 
Col. Richard’s Imp. b. m. by Glaucus, out of Christobel, 5 yrs..........-..-..---- dist. 
Dr. Guignard’s b. f. by Imp. Hybiscus, out of Empress by Heury, 3 yrs .......--- dist. 


Time, 3:51—3:48. 

First Heat.—Exactly at the time fixed for the race, the horses reached the 
starting post, and without any confusion or delay, got off at the first signal. 
They soon settled in their places, and went to work in earnest, as the time 
shows, Sally Morgan inthe lead. The pace was good from the jump; as it 
kept increasing, which it manifestly did, from the gait in the first mile, Claren- 
don ard the Giaucus filly fell back, but without any material effect on the lead- 
ing rank. Sally Morgan kept on with a steady stride, looking all the way very 
like a winner, with Mary Elizabeth next, and Brown Stout and Champion 
within a short distance. In this order they ran the heat out, Clarendon coming 
in fifth. The Glaucus filly and Dr. Gaignard’s 3 yr. b. f. by Imp. Hybiscus, 
were declared distanced. 

Second Heat.—Sally Morgan again went off with a slight lead, looking as if 
she had the race all to herself. Champion, Mary Elizabeth, and Brown Sio:", 
however, did not seem disposed to yield without a struggle, aud a gallant one 
ttey made. They came down the quarter stretch witha magnificent rush; a 
blanket could have covered them until they reeched the booths in the second 
round, when Sally Morgan went a few lengths in advance. On the back stretch 
she widened the gap between herself and the rest of the field so much as & 
reduce the result to a certainty, barring accidents. A very interesting strug- 

le then took place for the second position between Champion, Brown Stout 
and El'zabeth, which terminated in the former beating the latter. Champio: 
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was fourth in the heat, Clarendon last. 
SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $100, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
Col. Jas. Williamson’s ch. f. Taglioni, by Imp Priam, dam by Sir Charles, 4 yrs.. i 3 
Mr. Richardson’s ch.m. Zoe, pedigree att ay eee Fh ate AER, St, SRG aS tt 2 dr 
ime, 3:55. 


Tagtioni took the track, was never headed, and won with ease. Zow was 





FOURTH DAY. 
The following horses have been handicapped for Saturday’s race, three m:le 


heats :— 


Regent is handicapped to carry .....-.+--+----0---0--+0--+- 102\bs 
Lucy Abbott % BAN jpeccdbebeewscsccstsbebaece 97 
Hero “ Sun . pebeioegeedecs sehen Giesesen~ 99 
Margaret Woods |. putea egeibapene bine 82 
Edisto “ asintag eT 9 Ban. Rn Ren Dee 108 
Brandy “i $0! OS! 4. ni Sis advedadetaisive 92 
Symmetry 2%: B+ f eseceh edn seseeeBemanidbooese 7 
Eutaw ee ee ee 115 
Billy Gay ” ST SL Semen ed eqube=seualeeterenen 102 
Santa Anna * Wei DT Cs ecbbbsesscte bansasdates 114 
Sally Morgan ‘“ PR ee ee eee 99 
Brown Stout ‘* "Ce keemendttddabeee aes 107 
Mary Elizabeth ‘‘ en meee es eos 116 
Champion ps WO! SO) Fgh A ON Sicdceeveesbt Ses 85 
Clarendon - OS | ) Scliilbddiptbatlialipedime ppttiniée 82 
Glaucus filly ‘** + ee Oe a re Se 162 

B. f.by Hybiscus .. . i abehnieia=aers feather. 


It is expected that five of the above named horses will atart. 
The following are the entries for the second race :— 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $——, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5 
Maj. W. H. Sinkler’s b1. f. Girth, pedigree before, 3 yrs. 
Coil. Jas. Williamson’s ch. f. Marchioness, pedigree before, 4 yrs. 
Gee. M‘Calla’s b. m. Nancy Rowland, by Imp. Rowton, dam by Rob Roy, 5 yrs 


I> No report had reached this city when the “ Spisit ” went to press. 





Powell vs. Thomas.—The three miles race for £15 a side between John 
Thomas end Howell Powell came off on the 22d ult., on the Taff read, near 
Brecon, and was decided in favor of Powell, who took the lead for half a mile, 
and went ir advance for some distance, but 
he race in 16 minutes 40 seconds, by 15 


in ** ” 
Powell again “let out,’’ and won t wel ‘Goes bis 


yerds only. The backers of the “ Cock” were satisfied that he 
best. 





“ACORN AT HOME, TO HIS SOUTHERN FRIENDS. 
**Oh, I have roved in many lands, 
And many friends I've met.” 
Boston, Feb. 26, 1944. 

Dear P.—After the plight I wae caught in by ‘O'd Santa Fe,” on the mud banks 
of Georgia, it may not be uninteresting to him, and some people ‘ elsewhere,” 
to know of my arrival home in good order and condition, notwithstanding the 
tight places and hard snaps through which I was compelied to make my way 
My friends cannot but feel that for much of my success I am indebted to the 
kindness of the Ex Santa Fe Prisoner, he having in the most liberal manner 
supplied me with that wing of a Georgiachicken” and other “ doins,” which 
enabled me to push along, keep moving. I cannot, however, but express as 
my decided opinion, that had his liberality and kindness of heart prompted him 
to share with me the heavy ‘turkey !” he had “ toted” all the way from your 
good city of Gotham, it would not have set him back any; bat to complain of 
one, from whom I have received so many acts of disinterested friendship, 
would indeed be unkind and ungrateful ; indeed, worse than the wretch who 
would steal the gold filling from adead man’s teeth! 

I need herdly state that my friends gave me a hearty welcome, and rendered 
to GgorGe a thousand and one thanks for the interest he took in my welfare. 
By “ the Bold” and ** Tookey” I was received with open arms, but both had 
in store for me a large ‘‘ pile of rocks” which they indiscriminately flang with 
such Herculean force as to nearly ruin my “hat,” and no thanks to their dis- 
cretion that my head was not badly injured ! 

Speaking of guns! ‘This child” is on his marrow bones for not calling 
upon * Trebla,’’ when in the Crescent City; four different times was I pro- 
mised an introduction, and each time disappo‘ntment stared me in the face. 
[trust the next anniversary of the Mammoth Cod Association will bring our 
knees “‘ sock” together under the same wood. That we have not met before 
is my misfortune, not my fault, so I beg him to accept this apology. Sor. 
Situ, Esq., of the St. Charles Theatre, and Capt. Futterton, of the steamer 
Fashion, with his gentlemanly officers, are (in consequence of their many cour- 
tesiee to a “certain individual” while in the Crescent City) recommerded to 
make all their business arrangements, at least six months ahead, before leav- 
ing for this ** burg ;” while the proprietor of “* Rose Hall,”” Mobile, in whose 
g*rden ‘‘ hospitality trees” are always in full bearing, is informed that a 
** plate” is already se¢ for him, and I trust it will prove easy after a little use! 
The man who gets kicked off gentlemens’ door steps for having “ fits,"’ and 
the “‘ laughing philosopher” are advised to settle all their worldly affairs before 
meeting the face of *‘ the Bold,” notwithstanding their milf runs a “ big saw.” 
As for the coming here of * Mat,” * Little Woful,” or “* Rover,” it is entirely 
out of the question. Moreover it would be death to a large portion of our 
citizens for “ sartin,”’ my “ old Loo! I doubt not “ cigar stock” has fallen since 
you left the Crescent—‘ them’s the licks as does me good.” 

Now,“ York’s Tall Son” may not understand this talk, but heaps of his 
readers will, like *‘a book,” As ever, truly yours, Acorn. 





MATCHES OF THE OLDEN TIME, 
CUMBERLAND, Md. Feb. 22, 1844. 


Mr. Editor :—I send you below two trials of speed, in 1779, taken from the 
London “ Sporting Magazine,” of that year. Perhaps they may ioterest a por- 
tion of your readers. 

Extraordinary Equestrian Match Against Time. 

Captain New ann, of the Sussex Militia, having betted a considerable sum 
that he would ride a hundred and forty miles, in twelve successive hours, he 
started on Long-down Hill, on ‘Thursday morning, April 2d, [1779,] and band- 
somely performed the distance in seven hours and thirty-four minules, princi- 
pally on hack horses, from the Swan at Chichester, to the astonishment of a very 


large assemblage of sporting gentlemen. 


The first hour he rode.....-....-. Sous Jétheaowber os 204 miles. 

BO Bike o Cs Red we eee Succes Te ss 
LE eee ae a, ee ee a “ 
Cele} 066 sU cb oder cbeen dearocetuies cone tf 6s 
a > ne > sed de ie Sath sé bee Renbpaste » evs 0 66 
GUNGCE. COtCUEreeed- oA, oped adiewes acees iene Bio f © 
Veli cd oviccdcce bdcc0sbeesde ssbUans coveesd 17): 
34 minutes...... Se cb Ube cowadtis 0a6eed anni Me tl" 

140 “ 


N.B.—He rode the hundred miles in five hours and five minutes, in which 
he met with a fall—was once obliged to change his horee, as he became restive, 
and was once run away with a considerable distance out of the course. The 
posts were placed on the admeasured line of two miles, and he went very con- 
siderably without them, so that he certain!y went a much greater distance than 
one hundred and forty miles; which is looked on as a most extraordinary per- 





formance. 
Extraordinary Walking Match Against Time. 

Mr. Spence, of Paisley, Scotland, whu undertook to walk from the cross of 
Glasgow to the cross of Edinburgh, in eight hcurs, being a distance of forty- 
two miles, started at five o’clock in the morning, and arrived at the Cross of 
Edinburgh at twenty minutes past twelve, at noon, being forty mitutes within 
the time. He did not appear to be much fatigued; aod immediately on his 
arrival, he offered to take a new bet, that he would go to Husselburgh, six 
miles further, within the criginal time. He went the first twelve miles in one 
hour and twenty minutes ; and during the whole journey he kept at a kind of 
trot, or half run. 

Several horsemen started with him ; but all the horses were done up except 

one, a short stout Galloway, which came in with him; as did several other 
horsemen who had met him onthe road, but their horses were exceedingly 
warm. 
It is said this wonderful pedestrian has been in the habit of travelling exprees 
between Glasgow and Greenock, and being acquainted with the drive: of the 
mail coaches, when they saw him on the road, and a spare seat, they would of- 
fer to carry him part of the way, but this he often declined, saying, ‘‘he had 
not time to wait for them.” 

He is a very slender man, with remarkable small legs and thighs, but sppears 
somewhat broad in the chest.. He stopped twice on the road, sbout a quarter 
of an hour each time, and took some refreshments, consisting of a little mulled 


wine, some jelly, and a slice of ham.” 
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_ PHRUSH-HUNTING IN FRANCE. | 


BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS : 


cad 








the most sumptuous and luxurious repast out 
ly msofficieut materials. We will take the liberty of com- 
paring M. Dumas with one of these artistical cuisinicrs, possessing in the high- 
est degree the talent of makiog much out of little, by the skill with which it is 
prepared, and the piquant nature of the condiments applied. A successful 
dramatist, as well as a popular romance writer, his dialogues have the point and 
brilliancy, his narrative the vivid terseness, generally observable in novels writ- 
ten by persons accustomed to dramatic composition. Confiding himself to no 
particular line of subject, he rambles through the departments of light literature 
in a most agreeable and and desultory manner ; to-day a tourist, to-morrow &@ 
novelist ; and next day surprising his public by an excursion Into the vegies 
of historical romance, among the well-beaten highways and byways of whic be 
still manages to discover an untrodden path, or tu embellish a familiar one by 
the sparkle of his wit and industry of his researches. The majority of his boos 
convey the idea of being written currente calamo, and with little trouble to nom 
self; and these have a fightuess and brilliancy peculiar to their lively mh 
which cannot fail to recommend them to all classes of readers. They are like 
the sketches of a clever artist, who, with a few bright and bold touches, gives 
an effect to his subject which no labor would enable a less talented painter to 
achieve. But M. Dumas can produce highly finished pictures as well as bril- 
liant sketches, although for the present it is one of the latter we are about to in- 


ys ed demteee > 2 know, that M. Dumas has been in Italy, and 


Every body knows, or ought to kno : It 
found means to make half a dozen highly amusing volumes out of his rambles 
in a country, perhaps, of all others, the most familiar to the iohabitants of civi- 


lized Europe—a country which has been described and re-described ad nauseam, 
by sousiia, anaes fe idlers innumerable. On his way to the land of laz- 
zaroni he made a pause at Marseilles to visit his friend Mery, @ poet and author 
of some celebrity ; and here he managed to collect materials for a volume which 
we can recommend to the perusal of the daily increasing class of our country- 
men who think that a book, although written in French, may be witty and amus- 
ing without being either blasphemous or indecent. I 
e have reason to believe that many persons who have not visited the south- 

eastern corner of France, think of it as a *‘ land of cypress and myrtle ;’’ where 
troubadours wander among orarge groves, or tinkle their guitars under the shade 
of the vine and the fig-tre>. There is something in a name, and Provence, if 
it were only for the sake of its roses, ought, one would think, to be a smiling 
and beautiful country. And soa part of it is; but in this part is assuredly 
not included the district around its chief city. One hears much of the vine- 
yards and orange groves of the south. We do not profess to care much about 
vines, except for the sake of what they produce; most of the vineyards we 
ever saw looked very like plantations of gooseberry bushes, and the best of them 
were not so graceful or picturesque as a Kentish hop-ground. As to olives, ad- 
mirable as they undoubtedly are when flanking a sparkling jug of claret, we find 
little to admire in the stiff, grayish, stunted sort of trees upon which they think 

roper to grow. But neither vines nor olives are to be found around Marseilles. 

othing but dust ; dust on the roads, dust in the fields, dust on every leaf of 
the parched, unhappy-looking trees that surround the country-houses of the 
Marseillais. The fruit and vegetables consumed there are brought for miles 
overland, or by water from places on the coast ; flowers are scarce—objecting 
probably, to grow in so arid a soil, and in a heat that, for some months of the 
year, is perfectly African. Game there is little or none ; notwithstanding which, 
there are nowhere to be found more enthusiastic sportsmer. than at Marseilles. 
It is on this hint M. Damas speaks. His description of the manner in which 
the worthy burghers of Marseilles make war upon the volatiles is rather amus.- 
ing. 
“« Every Marseillais who aspires to the character of a keen sportsman, has 
what is termed a poste a feu. This is a pit or cave dug in the ground in the 
vicinity of a couple of pine trees, and covered over with branches. In addition 
to the pine trees, it is usual to have cimeauz, long spars of wood, of which two 
are supported horizontally on the branches of the trees, anda third planted per- 
pendicularly in the ground. These cimeauz are intended as a sort of treacher- 
ous invitation to the birds to come and rest themselves. So regularly as Sun- 
day morning arrives, the Marseillais Cockney instals himself in bis pit, arranges 
a loop-hole through which he can see what passes outside, and waits with all 
imaginable patience. The question that will naturally be asked, is— What does 
he wait for? 

‘He waits for a thrush, an ortolan, a beccafico, a robin-redbreast, or any 
other feathered and diminutive biped. He is not so ambitious as to expect a 
uail. Partridgeehe has heard of ; of one, at least, a sort of phawaix, repro- 
} ee from its.own ashes, and seen from time to time before an earthquake, or 
other great catastrophe. As to the hare, he is well aware that it is a fabulous 
animal of the unicorn species. 

“There is a tradition, however, at Marseilles, that during the last three 
raonths of the year, flocks of wild pigeons pass over, on their way from Africa 
or Kamschatka, or some other distant country. Within the memory of man no 
one has ever seen one of these flights; but it would nevertheless be deemed 
heresy to doubt the fact. At this season, therefore, the sportsman provides 
himself with a tame pigeon, which he fastens by a string to the cimeauz, in such 
a manner that the poor bird is obliged to keep perpetually on the wing, not 
being allowed rope enough toreach a perch. After three or four Sundays 
passed in this manner, the unfortunate decoy dies of a broken heart.’ 

There is. not nearly so much caricature in this picture as our readers may 
be disposed ‘to think. Whoever has passed a few weeks of the autumn 
in a French provincial town, must have witnessed and laughed at the very 
comical proceedings of the chasseurs, the high-sounding title assumed by 
every Frenchman who ever pointed a gun at a cock-sparrow. Oue sees them 
going forth in the morning in various picturesque and fanciful costumes, their 
loins girded with a broad leathern belt, a most capacious game-bag slung over 
their shoulder, a fowling-piece of murderous aspect balanced on their arm ; 
their heads protected from the October sun by every possible varie'y of cover- 
ing, from the Greek skull-cap to the broad-brimmed Spanish sombrero. Away 
they go, singly, or by twos and threes, accompanied by a whole regiment of 
dogs, for the most part badly bred, and worse hroken curs, which, when they 
get into the field, go pottering about in a style that would sorely tempt an Eng- 
lish sportsman to bestow upos them the contents of both barrels. Toward the 
close of the day, take a stroll outside the town, and you meet the heroes re- 
turning. ‘Well, what sport!” ‘ Pas mal, mon cher. Not so bad,” is the 
reply, in a tone-of ill-concealed triumph; and plunging his hand into his game- 
bag, the chasseor produces—a phthisical snipe, a wood pigeon, an attenuated 
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but which turns out to be a water-hen. As far as our own observations go, we 
de aver this to be a very handsome average of a French sporsman’s day's shoot- 
ing. If by chance he has knocked down a red-legged partridge, (gray ones 
are very scarce in France,) his erultation knows no bounds. The day on 
which such a thing occurs is ared letter day with him for the rest of his life. 
He goes home at once and inscribes the circumstance in the family archives. 

But this state of things, it will perhaps be urged, may arise from the scarcity 
of game in France, as probably as from the sportsman’s want of skill. True; 
but the worst isto come. A!ter you have duly admired and examined sn'pe, 
pigeon, quail, and water-hen, your friend again rammages in the depths of bis 
gibeviere, and pulls out—what !—a handful of tomtits and linnets, which he hes 
been picking off every hedge for five miles round. “Je me suis rabbattu sur 
le petit gibier,” he says, with a grin and a shrug, and walks away, a proud man 
and a happy, leaving you in admiration of his prowess. 

M. Dumas expresses a wish to make the acquaintance of one of these modern 
Nimrods, and his friend Mery arranges a supper, at which he invites a certain 
Monsieur Louet, who plays the fourth bass in the orchestra at the Marseilles 
theatre. The conversation after supper isa good specimen of persiflage. Af- 
ter doing ample justice to an excellent repast, during which he had scarcely 
uttered a word. 

“Monsieur Lovet threw himself back in his chair, and looked at us all, one 
after the other, as if he had only just become aware of our presence, accom- 
peoying his inspection with a smile of the most perfect benevolence; then 

eaving a gentle sigh of satisfaction—‘ Ma foi! I have made a capital supper !’ 
exclaimed he. 

“*M. Lovet! A cigar?’ cried Mery: ‘It is good for the ice: 

“* Thank you, most illustrious poet !’ answered M. Louet ; ‘ I never smoke. 
It was not the fashion in my time. Smoking and boots were introduced by 
the Cossacks I always wear shoes, and am faithful to my snuff-box.’ 

** So saying. M. Lovet produced his box, and offered it round. We al! re- 
fused except Mery, who, wishing to flatter him, attacked his weak side. 

““* What delicious snuff, M. Lovet? This cannot be the common French 

nuff?’ 

«Indeed it is—only I doctor it in a particular manner. It is a secret I 
learned a cardinal when I was at Rome.’ 

““*Ha! You have been at Rome?’ cried I. 

“«* Ves, sir; I passed twenty years there.” 

‘<M. Lovet,’ said Mery, ‘since you do not smoke, you ought to tell these 
gentlemen the story of your thrush-hunt.’ 

“*T shall be most happy,’ replied M. Louet graciously, ‘if you think it will 
amuse the company.’ 

“** To be sute it will,’ cried Mery. ‘Gentlemen, you are going to hear the 
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aes se swale, getieden.” said M. Louet, ‘that every Marseillais is 
born - 


8 sportsman. 

“* Perfectly true,’ interrupted Mery. ‘It is a physiological phenomenon 
which I have never been able to explain ; but it is nevertheless quite true.’ 

“ *Unfortunately” continued M. Louet, ‘or perhaps I shall say fortunately, 
we have neither lions nor tigers in the nei ood of Marseilles. On the 
other hend, we have flights of pigeons.’ r 

“* There !’ cried Mery, ‘I told you so. They insist upon it.’ 

“ * Certainly,’ replied M. Louet, visibly vexed ; ‘and whatever you may say 
to the contrary, the pigeons do pass. Besides, did you not lend me the other 
day a book of Mr. Cooper’s, the pioneers, ir. which the fact is authenticated ! 

“* Ah, yes! Authenticated in America.’ 

““* Very well! If they pass over America why should they not pass over 
Marseilles? The vessels that go from Alexandria and Constantinople to Ame- 
rica often pass here.’ : 

“© Very true!’ replied Mery, thunderstruck by this last argument. ‘I have 
nothing more to say. M. Louet, your hand. I will never contradict you again 
on the sudject.’ : 

“ ¢ Sir, every man has aright to bis opinion.’ 

“© Trae, but I relinquish mine. Pray go on, M. Louet.’ 
{ §“ ‘I was saying, then, that instead of lions and tigers we have flights of pi- 

eons.’ M. Louet paused a moment to see if Mery would contradict him. 
ery nodded his head approvingly. : 

“* True,’ said he, ‘ they have flights of pigeons.’ ’’ 

Satisfied by this admission M. Louet resumed, 

“ +*VYou may easily imagine that at the period of the year when these flights 
occur, every sportsman is on the alert; an/ as [ am only occupied in the even- 
ing at the theatre, I am fortunately able to dispose of my morning as I like. 
It was in 1810 or 11, I was five-and-ihirty years of age ; that is to say, gentle. 
men, rather more active than I am now. I was one morning at my post, as 
usual, before daybreak. I had tied my decoy pigeon to the cimeauz, and he 
was fluttering about like a mad thing, when I fancied I saw by the light of the 
stars, something perched upon my pine tree. Unfortunately it was too dark 
for me to distinguish whether this something were a bat or a bird; so I re- 
mained quite quiet waiting for the sun torise. At last the sun rose, and I saw 
that it wasa bird. I raised my gua gently to my shoulder, and, when I was 
sure of my aim I pulled the trigger. Sir, [ had omitted to discharge my gun 
on returning from shooting the evening before. It had been twelve hours 
loaded, and it hung fire. 

“** Nevertheless I saw by the way in which the bird flew that he was touched. 
1 foilowed him with my eyes till he perched again. Then I looked for my pi- 
geon ; but by an extraordinary chance a shot had cut the string which tied him, 
and he had flown away. Without a decoy I knew very well it was no use re- 
maining at the post, so I resolved to follow up the thrush. I furgot to tell you, 
gentlemen, that the bird I had fired at was a thrush. 

“* Unluckily I had no dog. When one shoots with a decoy, a dog is worse 
than useless—it is a positive nuisance. I was obliged, therefore, to beat the 
bushes myself. The thrush had run along the ground, and rose behind me, 
when I thought I still had him in front. At the sound of his wings I turned 
and fired in a hurry. A shot thrown away as you may suppose. Nevertheless 
I saw some feathers fall from him.’ 

‘** You saw some feathers !’ cried Mery. 

*** Yes, sir. 1 even found one, which [ put in my button-hole.’ 

***Tn that case,’ said Mery, ‘the thrush was hit?” 

** That was my opinion at thetime. I had not lost sight of him, and I con- 
tinued the pursuit; but the bird was scared, and this time flew away before | 
got within range. I fired, all the same. There is no saying where a stray shot 
may go.’ 

“ A stray shot is not enough fora thrush,’ said Mery, shaking his head 
gravely. ‘A thrush is a very hard-lived bird.’ 

‘“** Very true, sir; for I am certain my two first shots had wounded him, and 
yet he made a third flight of nearly half a mile. But I had sworn to have him, 
and on I went. Impossible to get near him. He led me on, mile after mile, 
always flying away as soon a3 I came within fifty or sixty paces. I became 
furious. If I had caught him, I think I should have eaten him alive, and the 
more 80, as [ was beginning to get very hungry. Fortunately, as I had calcu- 
lated on remairing out all day, I had my breakfest and dinner in my game-bag, 
and I eat aa [ went along.’ 

‘“** Pardon me,’ said Mery, interrupting M. Louet ; ‘I have an observation 
to make. Observe, my dear Dumas, the difference between the habits of the 
human race in northern and southern climes. In the north the sportsman runs 
after kis game ; in the south he waits for i to come tohim. In the first case 
he takes out an empty bag and brings home a full one; in the other he takes 
it out full and brings it home empty. Pray, go on, my dear M. Louet. I have 
spoken.’ And he recommenced puffing at his cigar. 

*** Where was I?” said M. Louet, who had lost the thread of his narrative 
through this interruption. 

*** Speeding over hill and dale in pursuit of your thrush.’ 

“Trae, sir. I cannot describe to you the state of excitement and irritation 
Iwasin. I began to think of the bird of Prince Camaralzaman, and to suspect 
that I, too, might be the victim of some enchantment. I passed Cassis and La 
Ciotat, and entered the large plain extending from Ligne to St. Cyr. I had 
been fifteen hours on my feet, and I was half dead with fatigue. I made avow 
to Oar Lady of La Garde tu hang a silver thrush in her chapel, if she would 
only assist me to catch the living one I was following ; but she paid no atten 
tion. Night was coming on, and in despair I fired my last shot at the accursed 
bird. I have nv doubt he heard the lead whistle, for this time he flew so far 
that I lost sight of him in the twilight. He had gone in the direction of the 
village of St. Cyr. Probably he intended to sleep there; and I resolved to do 
the same. Fortunately there wasto be uo performance that night at the Mar- 
seilles theatre.’”’ 

The worthy basso goes to the inn at St. Cyr, and relates his troubles to the 
host, who decides that the object of his pursuit must have halted for the night 
in a neighboring piece of brush-wood. By daybreak M. Lovet is again a-feot, 
accompanied by the innkeepe:'s dog, Soliman. Tney soon get upon the scent 
of the devoted thrush. 

‘ * Everybody knows that a true sporting dog will follow any one who has a 
gua on hisshoulder’ ‘ So'iman, Soliman!” cried I; and Soliman came. Sir, 
the instinct of the dog was remarkable : we had hardly got out of the village 
when he made a point—such a point, sir !—his tail out as straight as a ramrod. 
There was the thrush, not ten paces from me. I fired both barrels—Poum ! 
Poum! Powder not worth a rush. [ had used all my own the day before, 
and this was some [ had got from my host. The thrush few away unhurt. 
But Soliman had kept his eye on him, and went straight to the place where the 
bird was. Again he made a most beautiful point; but altbough I looked with 
all my eyes [ could not see the thrush. [ was stooping down in this manner, 
looking for the creature, when suddenly it flew away, and so fast, that before | 
got my gunto my shoulder, it was out of reach. Soliman opened his eyes and 
stared at me, as much as to say, ‘* What is the meaning of allthis?” The 
expression of the dog’s face made me feel quite humiliated. I could not help 
speaking to him. ‘ Never mind,"’ said I, nodding my head, “ you wil! see next 
time.”” You would have thought the animal understood me. He again began 
to hunt about. In less than ten minutes he stopped as if he were cut out of 
marble. I was determined not to lose this chance ; and I went right before 
the dog’s nose. The bird rose literally under my feet; but I was so agitated 
that I fired my first barrel too soon, and my second too late. 

“* The first discharge passed by him like a single ba!l ; the second was too 
scattered, and he passed between it. It was then that a thing happened to me 
—one of those things which I should not repeat, but for my attachment to the 
truth. The dog looked at me for a moment with a sort of smile upon his 
countenance ; then, coming close up to me while I was reloadizg my gun, he 
lifted his hind leg, made water against my ga'ter, and then turaing round, trot- 
ted away in the direction of his master’s house. You may easily suppose, that 
if it had been a man who bad thus insulted me, I would have had bis life, or he 
should havehad mine. But what could I say, sir, to a dumb beast which God 
had not gifted with reason ?’”’ 

This canine insult only acts as a spur to the indefatigable chasseur, who, dog- 
less as he finds himself, follows up the thrush till he reaches the town of Hyeres. 
Here ke loses all trace of the bird, but endeavors to console himself by eating 
the oranges which grow in the garden of his hotel. While thus engaged, a 
thrush perches on a tree beside him, and the first glance at the creature's pro- 
file satisfies him that it is the same bird whose society he bas been rejoicing in 
for the last two days. Unfortunately his gun is in the hovse, of whick the 
thrush seems to be aware, for it continues singing and dressing its feathers on 
a branch within ten feet of his head. Afraid of losing sight of it, M. Louet 
waits till the landiord comes to announce supper. Bui there is a punishment 
of fine and imprisonment for whoever fires a shot, between sunset and sunrise, 
within the precincts of the town; and although the enthusiastic sportsman is 
w lling enough to run this risk, the hotel-keeper fears to be taken for an accom. 

lice, and refases to fetch the gun, threatening to drive away the bird if M. 
uet goes for it himself. At last they come to terms. M. Lovet sups and 
sleeps vader the tree, the bird roosts on the same ; and at the first stroke of the 
matin bell, maine host appears with the fowling-piece. Our chasseur stretches 
out his hand to take it, and—the bird flies away. 
M, Louet throws down the price of his supper, and scales the garden wall in 
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* * Gnor si,’ answered he, ‘ ce la citta di Nizza un miglia avanti.’ 

“* The thrush had led me into Italy.” 

At Nice M. Louet is in t tribulation. In the course of his long ramble 
his money has worked a hole in his pocket, and he discovers that he is penni- 
less just at the moment that he has established himself at the best hotel, and 
ordered supper for three by way of making up for past privations. He gets 
out of his difficulties, however, by giving a concert, which produces him 4 hun- 
dred crowns; and he then embarks for Toulon, on board the let:er of marque, 
La Vierge des Sept Douleurs, Captain Garnier. 

Once on the water, there is a fine opportunity for a display of French naval 
heroism, at the expense, of course, of the unfortunate English, to whom M. 
Dumas bears about the same degree of affection that another dark-complexion- 
ed gentleman is said to do to holy water. This is one of M. Dumas’s little 
peculiarities or affectations, it is difficult to say which. Wherever it is possible 
to bring in England and the English, depreciate them in any way, or turn them 
into ridicule, M. Dumas invariably does it, and those passages are frequently 
the most amusing in his books. In the present instance, it isa very harmless 
piece of fanfarronade in which he indulges. 

Tne armed brig in which M. Louet has embarked, falls in with a squadron of 
English men-of-war. Hearing a great bustle upon deck, our musician goes up 
to inquire the cause, and finds the captain quietly seated, smoking his pipe. 
After the usual salutations— ; 

“*M. Louet, have you ever seen a naval combat?” said the captain to me. 

‘* © Never, sir.’ 

“** Would you like to see one?” 

‘** Why, captain, to say the truth, there are other things I should better like 
to see.” 

‘‘*T am sorry for it; for if you wished to see one, a real good one, your wish 
would be gratified.’ 

“** What! captain,’ cried I, feeling myself grow pale ; ‘ you do not mean to 
say we are going to have a naval combat? Ha, ha! I see you are joking, 
captain.’ 

“* Joking, eh? Look yonder. What do you see?” 

“* *T see three very fine vessels.’ 

“*« Count again.’ 

‘**T see more. Four, five, there are six of them.’ 

***Can you distinguish what there is on the flag of the nearest one? Here, 
take the glass.’ 

“**T cannot make out very well, but I think I see a harp.’ 

“*Exactly.—The Irish harp. Ina few minutes they'll play us a tune 
on it.’ 

‘“* But, captain,’ said I, ‘they are still along way off, and it appears to me, 
that by spreading all those sails which are now furled upon your masts and 
vards, you might manage to escape. In your place I should certainly run away. 
Excuse me for the suggestion but it is my opinion as fourth bass of the 
Marseilles theatre. If I had the honor tobe a sailor, I should perhaps think 
differently.’ ” 

Very sensible advice too, M. Louet, we should have thought at least, con- 
sidering the odds of sixto one. But the fire eating Frenchman thinks other- 
wise. 

“ «If it were a man, instead of a bass, who made such a proposal,’ repl ed 
the captain, ‘I should have had a word or two to say to him about it. Know, 
sir, that Captain Garnier never runs away! He fights till his vessel is riddled 
like a sieve, then he allows himself to be boarded, and when his decks are co- 
vered with the enemy, he goes into the powder magazine with his pipe in his 
mouth, shakes out the burning ashes, and sends the English on a voyage of dis- 
covery upward.’ 

*** And the French?’ 

“« The French too.’ 

‘** And the passengers t’ 

‘** The passengers likewise.’ 

“* At this moment, a small white cloud appeared issuing from the side of 
one of the English ships. This was followed by a dull noise like a heavy blow 
cn the big drum. I saw some splinters fly from the top of the brig’s gun- 
wale, aud an artilleryiman,who was just then standing on his gun, fell backward 
upon me. ‘Come, my friend,’ said I, ‘mind what you are about.’ And ashe 
did not stir, I pushed him. He fell upon the deck. I looked at him with more 
attention. His head was off. 

‘“My nerves were so affected by this sight, that five minutes later I 
oma myself in the ship's hold, without exactly knowing how I had got 
there.” 

Thanks to a storm, the six English men of war manage to escape from the 
brig, and when M. Louet ventures to re-appear upon deck, he fiuds himself in 
the Italian port of Piombino, opposite the islend of Elba. He hashad enough 
of the water, and goes on shore, where he bargains with a vetturino to take 
him to Florence. A young officer of French hussare, and four Italians, are 
his travelling companions. The former, on learning his name and profession, 
asks him suncry questions about a certain Mademoiselle Zephyrine, formerly 
a dancer at the Marseilles theatre, and in whom he seems to take a strong ix-~ 
terest. 


second night of their journey, M. Lovet succeeds in getting up a doze, out of 
_— he is roused in a very unpleasant manner. We will give his own account 
of it. 

‘** Two pistol-shots, the flash of which almost burned my face, awoke me. 
ine were fired by M. Ernest, (the hussar officer.) We were attacked by ban- 

itti.’ 
‘ * Faccia in terra! Facciain terra!’ I jumped out of the carriage, and 
as I did so,one of the brigands gave me a blow between the shoulders,that threw 
me upon my face. My companions were already in that position, with the ex- 
cept:on of M. Ernest, who was defending himself desperately. At length he 
was overpowered and made prisoner. 

‘My pockets were turned inside out, and my hundred crowns taken awav. 
I had a diamond ring on my finger, which I boped they would not observe, 
and I turned the stone inside, heartily wishing, as I did so, that it had the 
power of Gyges’ ring, and could render me invisible, But all was in vain. 
The robbers svon found it out. When they had taken everything from. 
us 





‘* Ts there a musician among you?’ said he who appeared the chief. 

‘* Nobody answered. 

‘“** Well,’ repeated he, ‘are you all deaf? I asked if any of you knew how 
to play = an instrument.’ 

*“** Pardieu !’ said a voice, which I recognized as that of the youn ; 
‘there’s M. Louet, who plays the bass.’ “ ry wt i 
“I wished myself a hundred feet under ground, 

‘** Which is M. Louet ? said the brigand. ‘Is it this one?’ And, stooping 
soa he laid hold of the collar of my shooting-jecket, and lifted me on my 
eet. 

‘* For Heaven's sake, what do you want with me?’ cried I. 

*** Nothing to be so frightened about,’ was the answer. ‘For a week past 
we have been hunting everywhere for a musician without being able to find one, 
The captain will be delighted to see you.’ ' 

‘** What !’ cried I, ‘ are you going to take me to the captain?’ 

** «Certainly we are.’ 

‘**To separate me from my companions?’ 

*** What can we do with them?! They are not musicians.’ 

“Gentlemen!” cried I, ‘for God's sake help me! do not let me be carried 
off in this manner.’ 

‘‘* The gentlemen will have the goodness to remain with their noses in the 
dust for the space of a quarter of an hour,” said the brigand. ‘As to the offi- 
cer, tie him to a tree,’ continued he, to the four men who were holding the bus 

sar. ‘In a quarter of an hour the postillion will untie him. Not a minute 
sooner, if you value your life.’ 

‘Tne postillion gave a sort of affirmative grunt, and the robbers now moved 
off in the direction of the mountains. I was led between two of them. After 
marching for some time, we saw a light in a window, and presently halted at a 
little inn on a cross.road. The bandits went up stairs, excepting two, who re- 
mained with me in the kitchen, and one of whom had eppropriated my fowling- 
piece, and the other my game-bag. As to my diemond ring and my hundred 
crowns, they had become perfectly invisible. 

“ Pr sently somebody shouted from above, and my guards, taking me by the 

coliar, pushed me up stairs, and into aroom on the first floor. 

‘Seated at a table, upon which was a capital supper and numerous array of 
bottles, was the captain of the robbers, a fine-looking man of thirty-five or forty 

years of age. He was dressed exactly like a theatrical! robber, in blue velvet, 

with a red sasn and silver buckles. His arm wae passed round the waist of a 

very pretty gu! in the costume of a Roman peasant; that is to say, an embroi- 

dered boddice, short bright-colured petticoat, and red stockings. Her feet at- 
tracted my attention, they were so beautifully small. On one of her fingers I 

saw my diamond ring—a circumstacce which, as well as the company in which 
I found her, gave me a very indifferent idea of her morality. 

“* What countryman are you’ asked the captain. 

“*T ama Frenchman, yuur excellency.’ 
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Bad springs and worse ruads render it very difficult to sleep. At last,onthe 
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» ‘I saw with pleasure that, at any rate, T was among people who spoke my 


own language. 

“* You are a musician?’ 

‘7 am fourth bass at the Marseilles theatre.’ 

« Bring tbis gentleman's bass,’ said the captain to one of his men. ‘ Now, 
my little Rina,’ said he, turning to his mistress, 1 hope you are ready to 
dance.’ 

‘*T always was,’ answeied she, ‘but how could I without music?’ 

‘Non ho travato Vinstrumento,’ said the robber, re-appearing at the door. 

‘:* What!’ cried the captain in a voice of thunder; ‘no instrument?’ 

‘« * Captain,’ interposed his lieutenant, ‘I searched every where, but could rot 
find even the smallest violincello.’ . 

“ * Bestia!’ cried the captain. 

“* Excellency,’ 1 ventured to observe, ‘it is not his fault. I had no bass 
with me.’ 

‘* Very well,’ said the captain, ‘ send off five men immediately to Sienna, 
Volterra, Grossetto—ell over the country. I must have a bass by to-morrow 
night.’ 

‘IT could not help thinking I had seen Mademoiselle Rina’s face somewhcre 
before, and | was cudgelling my memory where, when she addressed the cxp- 
tain. ° 

‘‘*Tonino,’ said she, ‘you have not even asked the poor man if he is hun- 
ry.’ 

a? ‘I was touched by this little attention, and, on the captain's invitation, I 
crew a chair to the table, in fear and trembling I acknowledge; but it was 
nearly twelve hours since I had eaten anything, and my hunger was perfecily 
canine. Mademoiselle Rina herself had the kindness to pass me the dishes 
aod fill my glass; so that | had abundant opportunities of admiring my own 
ring, which sparkled upon her finger. I began to perceive, however, tha: I 
should not be so badly off as I expected, and that the captain was disposed to 
treat me well. 

‘‘ Supper over, I was allowed to retire to a room and a bed that had been 
prepared for me. I slept fifteen hours without waking. The robbers had the 
politeness not to disturb me till I awakened of my own accord. Then, how- 
ever, five of them eatered my room, each carrying a bass. I chose the best, 
and made firewood of the others. 

‘When [had made my choice, they told me the captain was waiting dinner 
for me; and accordingly, on entering the principal room of the inn, I found the 
table spread fur the captain, Mademoiselle Rina, the lieutenant, and myself. 
There were several other tables forthe rest of the banditti, The room was 
lighted up with at least three hundred wax candies. 

‘The dinner was a merry one. The robbers were really very good sort of 
people, and the captain was in excellent humor. When the feasting was 
over, 

‘** You have not forgotten your promise, Rina, I hope?’ said he. 

‘* Certainly not,’ was the reply. ‘In a quarter of an hour! am ready.’ 

‘So saying, she skipped out of tne room. 

«And you, Signor Musico,’ said the captain, ‘‘ I hope you are going to dis- 

inguish yourself.’ 

* | will do my best, captain.’ 

‘If Tam satisfied, you shall have back your hundred crowns.’ 

‘** And my diamond ring, captain?’ 

‘* Oh! as tothat, no. Besides, you see Rina has got it, and you are too 
gallant to wish totake it from her.’ 

* At this moment Mademoiselle Rina made her appearance in the costume 
of a shepherdess—a boddice of silver,shor: silk petticoats, and a large Cashmere 
shaw! twisted round her waist. She was really charming in this dress. I 
se zed my bass. I fancied myself in the orchestra at Marseilles. 

‘‘* What would you like me to play, Mademoiselle ?” 

‘'* Do you know the shawl-dance in the ballet of Clary ?’ 

*** Certainly ; it my favorite.’ 

‘I began to play, Rina to dance, and the bandi:ti to applaud. She danced 
acinirably. The more I looked at her, the more convinced | became that I had 
seen her before. 

‘' She was in the middle of a pirouette when the door opened, and the inn- 
xeeper entering, whispered something in the captain’s ear. 

‘'* Ovo sono?’ said the latter, quietly. ‘ Where are they?’ 

‘ *A San Dalmazio.’ 

‘ ‘No nearer! Then there is no hurry.’ 

‘* What isthe matter?” said Rina, executing a magnificent entrechat. 

‘* Nothiog. Only those rascally travellers have given the alarm at Fio- 

ce, and the hussars of the Grand-duchess Eliza are looking for us.’ 

‘* They are too late for the performance,’ said Rina, laughing. 
finished my dance.’ 

‘It was lucky, for the bow had fallen from my hands at the news I had jast 
heard. Rina made one bound to the door, and then turning, as if she had been 
on the stage, courtesied to the audience, and kissed her hand to the captain 
The epplause was deafening : I doubt if she had ever had such a triumph. 

‘And now, to arms!’ cried the captain. ‘Prepare a horse for Rina and 
another for the musician. We will goon foot. The road to Romagna, remem- 
ber! Stragglers to rejoin at Chianciano.’ 

‘ For afew minutes all was bustle and preparation. 

“Here I am,’ cried Rina, running in, attired in her. Roman peasant’s 
aress. 

‘* Usseri, usseri !” said the innkeeper. 

‘* OF with you !’ cried the captain; and every one hurried towards the 
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«The devil!’ said the captain, turning to me,‘ you are forgetting your 
, I think.’ 

‘‘T took the bass. I would willingly have crept into it. 
ready saddled at the house door. 

‘«* Well, Monsieur le Musicien,’ said Rina, do you not help me to get on 
my horse? You are not very gallant.’ 

“| beld out my arm to assist her, and as I did so she put a small piece of pa- 
per into my hand. 

‘ A cold perspiration stood upon my forehead. What could this paper be? 
Was it a billet-doux? Had I been so unfortusate as to make a conquest, 
which would render me the rival of the captain? My first impulse was to 
throw the note away; buton second thoughts I put it in my pocket. 
“* Usseri, Usseri!’ cred the innkeeper again, and a noise like that of a cis- 
tant galloping was heard. I scrambled on my horse, which two of the robbers 
took by the bridle; two others led that of Mademoiselle Rina. The captain, 
with his carbine on his shoulder, ran beside his mistress, the lieutenant ac- 
companied me, and the remainder of the band, consisting of fifteen or eighteen 
men, brought up the rear. Five or six shots were fired some three hundred 
yards behind us, and the balls whistled in our ears. ‘To the left!’ cried the 
captain, and we threw ourselves into a sort of ravine, at the bottom of which 
rana rapid stream. Here we halted and listened, and heard the hussars gal- 
lop furiously past on the high road. ae 

“Tf they keep on at that pace, they’ll soon be at Grossetto,’ said the cap- 
tain, laughing.” ; 

This is the unfortunate musician’s first essay in horsemanship, and when, af- 
ter twelve hours’ march across the country, with his bass strapped upon his 
shoulders, he halts at the inn of Chianciano, he is more dead than alive. He re- 
members, however, to read Mademoiselle Rina’s note. From this, and a few 
words which she takes an opportunity of saying to him, he finds thet she is an 
opera-dancer named Zephyrine, whu had had an engagement a year or two pre- 
viously at the Marseilles theatre. She has since transferred herself to the 
Teatro de la Valle at Rome, where the bandit captain, Tornino, happening to 
witness her perfurmance, became enamoured of her, and laid a plan for carry- 
ing her off, wkich had proved successful. Her lover, however, Ernest, the 
same officer of hussars who had been M. Lovet’s travelling companion, is In 
search of her; and, to assist him in his pursuit, she writes her name, and that 
of the place they are next going to, upon the window of each inu they stop at. 
It was for this purpose she had secured M. Louet’s diamond ring. 

If contrast was Dumas'’s object in writing this volume, he has certainly beeo 
highly successful in carrying out his intention. Most writers would have con- 
tented themselves with composing the female portion of the brigand’s society, 
of some dark-browed Ita'ian confadina, with flashing eyes and jetty ringlets, a 
knife in her garter, @ musketoon in her brawny fist, and a dozen crucifixes and 
amulets round her neck. At most, one might have expected to meet with 
some English lady in a green veil, (all English ladies, who travel, wear green 
veils,) whose carriage had been attacked, and herself carried off on the road 
from Florenceta Rome. But M. Dumas scorns such commonplace dramatis 
persone, and is satisfied with nothing less than transporting a French ballet- 
dancer into the Appenines, with all her paraphernalia of gauze drapery, aoe 
decorations, and opera airs and graces; not forgetting the gages My: t 
person of the luckless bass player. Yet so ingeniously does he mse ita 
together, so probable does he make his improbabilities appear, that we become 
almost reconeiled to the idea of Mademoiselle Zephyrine Taglionizing pits 
upon the filthy floor of a mountain osteria, and are inclined to be astonishe 
thet the spectators should not be provided with bouquets to throw at her upon 
the conclusion of her performance. 4 fol 

Several days are passed in running from one place to the other, always fo 
lowed by the bussars, from whom the banditti have some oarrow escapes. . 
Lovet is taken great care of in consideration of his skill as musician, and he 
on bis part takes all imaginable care of his bass, which he looks upon as & awe 
of safeguard. At length they arrive at the castle of Anticoli, a villa whic 
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the captain rents from a Roman nobleman, and where he considers himself af 
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semblance to one of his friends the banditti. But we will let him tell his 
ert ny own words. | “: 

ss @ were three persons in the room into which I was ushered: a youn 
lady, a very elegantly dressed man, and a French officer. [ Ad Pgh 
must be some mistake, and was walking backward out of the apartment, when 
the lady said: / 
mat Eig doar M. Louet, where are you going! Do you not mean to dine 

‘* * Pardon me,’ said I, “I did not recognize you, Mademoiselle.’ 

«Tf you prefer it, you shall be served in your apartment,’ said the elegant- 
looking man. 

‘** What! captain,’ cried I, ‘is it you ?’ 

‘«* M, Louet would not be so unkind as to deprive us of his society,’ said 
the French officer, with a polite bow. .1 turned to thank him for his civility. 
It was the lieutenant. It put me in mind of the changes in a pantomime. 

‘** Al suc commodo,’ said a powdered lackey, opening the folding doors of 
a magnificent dining-room. The captain offered his hand to Mademoiselle 
Zephyrice. The lieutenant and I followed. 

‘**T hope you will be pleased with my cook, my dear M. Louet,’ said the 
captain, waving me to a chair, and seating himself. ‘He is a French artist 
- some talent. I have ordered two or three Provenccal dishes on purpose 
or you. 

“**Pah! with garlic in them!’ said the French officer, taking a pinch of 
perfumed snuff out of a gold box. I began to think I was dreaming. 

‘** Have you seen the park yet, M. Louet?’ said the captain. 

* «Yes, Excellency, from the windew of my room,’ 

‘“* They say it is full of game. Are you fond of shooting ?’ 

“*«T delight in it. Are there any thrushes in the park 2” 

‘ *Thrushes ! thousands.’ 

“*Bravo! You may reckon upon me, captain, fora supply of game. That 
is, if you will order my fowling-piece to be returaed to me. I cannot shoot 
well with any other.’ 

‘* * Agreed,’ said the captain. 

‘* Tonino,” said Mademoiselle Zephryrine, ‘ you promised to take me to the 
theatre to-morrow. I am curious to see the dancer who has replaced me.’ 

* * There is no performance to-morrow,’ replied the captain, ‘and I am not 
sure if the carriage is in good condition. But we can take a ride to Tivoli or 
Sabiaco, if you like.’ 

‘** Will you come with us, my dear M. Louet?’ said Mademoiselle Ze- 
phyrine. 

«'' * Thank you,’ replied 1; ‘I am not eccustomed to ride. 
have a day’s shooting.’ 

“T wilik ep M. avs company,’ said the lieutenant. 

‘On retiring to my apartment that night, I found my fowling-piece in one 
corner,my game-bag in another, and my hundred crowns on the chimney- 
piece. Captain Tonino was a man of his word. 

** While 1 was undressing, the French cook came to know what I would 
choose for breakfast. ‘ Count Villaforte,’ he said ‘ had ordered that I should be 
served in my room, 8s 1 was going out shooting.’ The captain, it appeared, had 
changed his name as well as his dress. 

“The next morning I had just dressed and breakfasted, when the lieutenant 
came to fetch me, and i accompanied him down-stairs. In front of the villa 
four saddle-horses were being led up and down—one for the captain, one for 
Mademoiselle Zephyrine, and the two others for servants. The captain put a 
brace of double-barrelled pistols into his holsters and the servants did the 
same. Master and men had a sort of fancy costume, which allowed them to 
wear a couteau-de-chasse, The captain saw that I remarked all these pre- 
cautions. 

‘** The police is shocking in this country, M. Louet,’ said he, ‘and there 
are so many bad characters about, that it is as well to be armed.’ 

‘* Mademoiselle Zephyrine looked charming in her riding-habit and hat. 

‘‘Much pleasure, my dear M. Louet,’ said the captain, as he got on his 
horse. ‘* Beaumanoir, take care of M. Lovet.’ 

‘** The best possible care, count,’ replied the lieutenant. 

‘* The captain and Zephyrine waved their hands, and cantered away, followed 
by the survants. 

“** Pardon me, said I, approaching the lieutenant; ‘I believe it was you 
whom the count addressed as Beaumanoir. 

“*Tt was so.’ 

“*] thought the family of Beaumanoir had been extinct.’ 

‘** Very possible. I revive it; that’s all.’ 

‘“* You are perfectly at liberty to do so sir, replied I. 
the observation ’ 

‘** Granted, granted, my dear Lovet. Would you like a dog, or not ?”’ 

***]T prefer shooting without a dog. The last i had insulted me most cruel- 
ly, and I should not like the same thing to occur again.’ 

‘** As you please. Gaetano, unite Romeo.’ 

‘‘We commenced our sport, Iu six shots I killed four thrushes, which satis- 
fied me that the one which | had followed from Marseiiles had oeen an enchanted 

one. Beaumanoir laughed at me. 

‘«* What!’ cried he, ‘do you amuse yourself in firing at such game as 
that ?” 

‘** Sir,’ replied I, ‘at Marseilles the thrush is a very rare animal. I have 

seen but ove in my life, and it isto that one I owe the advantage of being in 
your suciety.’ 
‘Here and thero I saw gardeners and gamekeepers whose faces were fami- 
liar to me, aud who touched their hats as I passed. They looked to me very 
like my old friends the robbers in a new dress ; but I had, of late, seen so many 
extraordinary things, that nothing astonished me any longer. 

“The park was very extensive, and inclosed by a high wall, which had light 
iron gratings placed here and there, to afford a view of the surrounding coun- 
try. I happened to be standing near one of these gratings, when M. Beauma 
noir fired at a pheasant, 

* Signore,’ seid a countryman, who was passing, ‘ questo castello e il cas- 
tello d’Anticoli?’ 

+ Villager,’ I replied, walking toward the grating, ‘I du not understand Ita- 
lian; speak French, and I shall be bappy to answer.’ 

* What! is it you, M. Louet?’ exclaimed the peasant. 

“+ Ves, it is,’ said 1; * but how do you know my name?’ 

“* Hush! I am Ernest, the hussar officer, your travelling companion.’ 

“*M. Ernest! Ah! Mademoiselle Zephyrine will be delighted.’ 

‘+ Zephyrine is really here, then ?” 

‘** Certainly she is. A prisoner like myself.’ 

«+ And Count Villaforte ?” 

‘*¢ Js Captain Tonino.’ 

“¢ And the castle?’ 

«« A den of thieves.’ 

“* That is all I wanted toknow. Adieu, my dear Louet. Tell Zephyrine 
she shall soon hear from me.’ So saying, he plunged into the forest. 

“+ Here, Romeo, here !’ cried M. Beaumanoir to his dog, who was fetching 
the bird he had shot. I hastened to him. 

«A beautiful pheasant!’ cried I. ‘A fine cock !” 

“*Ves, yes. Who were you talkingto, M. Louet?’ — 

«To a peasant, who asked me some question, to which I replied, that un- 
fortunately I did not understand Italian.’ ' 

** Hom!’ said Beaumanoir, with a suspicious side-glance at me. Then, hav- 
ing loaded his gun, ! 

‘««* We will change places, if you please,’ said he. ‘There may de some 
more peasants passing, and as I understand Italian, I shall be able to answer 
their questions.’ ' 

“ ¢ As you like, M. Beaumanoir,’ said I. 

‘The change was effected; but no more peasants aagenens 

«* When we returned to the house, the captain and Zephyrine had not yet 
come back from their ride, and I amused myself in my room with my bass, 
which I found to be an excellent instrument. I resolved, more than ever, 
not to part with it, but to take it back to France with me if ever I returned to 

bat country. 
; * At the tie of dinner I repaired to the drawing room, where I found Count 
Villaforte and Mademoiselle Zephyrine. I had scarcely closed the door, when 
it was re-opened, and the lieutevant put in his head. 

** Captain!’ said he, in a hurried voice. 

‘“«* Who calle me captain! Here there is no captain, my dear Beaumanoir, 
but a Count Villaforte.’ 

“+ Captain, itis a serious matter. One moment, I beg. 

“ The captain left the room. When the door was shut, and I was sure he 
could not hear me, I told Zephyrine of my interview with her lover. I had 
just finished when the captain re-appeared. 

“** Well,’ said Zephyrine, running to meet him. 
blank? Are there bad news!’ 

*** Not very good ones.’ 

«+ Do they come from a sure source !’ asked 
time was net assumed. ; ; . 

«From the surest possible. From one of our friends who is employed in 
the police.’ 

‘+ Gracious Heaven! What is going to happen?’ 
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“* You will excuse me for leaving you,’ said the captain, when dipner-was 
over; ‘but I must go and take measures for our safety” T wowla advise you" ~ 


not to undress, M, Louet, for we may have to make a sudden move, and it is 
well to. be ready.’ 

“* The lieutenant conducted me to my apartment, and wished me ood-night 
with great poliieness. As he left the room, however, I heard that he double- 
locked the “oor. I had nothing better to do than to throw myself on my bed, 
which I cid; but for some hours | found it impossible to sleep, on account of 
the anxieties and unpleasant thoughts that tormented me. At last I fell mtoa 
troub!ed slumber. 

* I do not know how long it had lasted, when I was awakened by being 
roughly shaken. 

“*Subuto! subito!’ cried a voice. 

‘** What is the matier?’ said I, sitting up on the bed. 

‘** Non capisco, seguir me! cried the bandit. 

‘** And where am | to seguir you 1’ said I, understanding that he told me to 
follow him. 

“* Avanti! Avanti!’ 

‘** May I take my bass?’ I asked. 

“The man made sign in the affirmative, so I put my beloved instrament on 
my back, and told him I was ready to follow him. He led me through several 
corridors and down a staircase ; then, opening a door, we found ourselves in 
the park. Day was beginning to dawn, After many turnings and wiodings, 
we entered a copse or thicket, in the depths of which was the opening of a 
sort of grotto, where one of the robbers was standing sentry. They pushed 
me into this grotto. It was very dark, and I was groping about with extended 
arms, when somebody grasped my hand. I was on the point of crying out ; 
but the hand that held mine was tvo soft to be that of a brigand. ; 

***M. Lovet!’ saida whispering voice, which I at once recognised. 

‘“* What is the meaning of all this, Mademoiselle?’ asked I in the-same 
tone. 

““* The meaning is, that they are surrounded by a regiment, and Ernest is at 
the head of it.’ 

‘** But why are we put into this grotto?’ 

“** Because it is the most retired place ia the whole park, aad consequently 
the one least likely to be discovered. Besides there is a door in it, which 
communicates probably with some subterraneous passage leading into the open 
country.’ 

‘* Just then we heard a musket shot. 

‘** Bravo!’ cricd Zephyrine ; ‘it is beginning.’ 

‘‘ There was a running fire, then a whole volley. 

‘* * Mademoiselle,’ said I, ‘it appears to me to be increasing very much.’ 

‘** So much the better,’ answered she. 

‘‘Sce was as brave asa lioness, that young girl. For my part I acknowledge 
| felt very uncomfortable. But it appears I was doomed to witness engage- 
ments both by land and sea. 

“* The firing is com‘ng nearer,’ said Zephyrine. 

‘** Tam afraid so, Mademoiselle,’ answereo I. 

““*On the contrary, you ought to be delighted. 
are flying.’ 

““*T had rather they fled in another direction.’ 

“There was a loud clamor, and cries as if they were cutting one another’s 
throats. which, in fact, they were. The shouts and cries were mingled with 
the noise of muskeiry, the sound of the trumpets, and roll of the drum. There 
was a strong smellof powder. The fight was evidently going on within a hun- 
dre@ yards of the grotto. 

‘‘ Suddenly there was a deep sigh, then the noise of a fall, and one of the 
sentries at the mouth of the cave came rolling to our feet. A random shot 
had struck him, and as he just fell in, a ray of light which entered the grottoe 
we were able to see him writhing in the agonies of death. Mademoiselle Ze- 
phyrine seized my hands, and I felt that she trembled violently. 

““* Ob, M. Louet,’ said she, ‘ it is very horrible to see a man die !’ 

‘At that moment we heard a voice exclaiming—‘ Stop, cowardly villain ! 
Wait for me!’ 

‘“* Ernest!’ exclaimed Zephyrine. ‘It is the voice of Ernest !’ 

* As she spoke the captain rushed in covered with blood. 

‘** Zephyriae !’ cried he, ‘ Zephyrine, where are you?’ 

“The sudden change from the light of day to the darkness of the cave, pre- 
vented him from seeing us. After remaining fora moment as if dazzled, his 
eyes got accustomed to the darkness. He bounded toward us with the spring 
of a tiger. 

‘* « Zephyrine, why don’t you answer when I call? Come!’ 

‘“* He seized her arm, and began dragging her toward the door at the back of 
the grotto. 

‘** Where are you taking me?’ cried the poor girl. 

***Come with me—come along.’ 

*** Never!’ cried she, struggling. 

“* What! You won't go with me?’ 

***No; why shouldI? I detest you. 
won't follow you. Ernest, Ernest, here !’ 

“* Eraest !’ mattered the captain. ‘Ha! 
us?’ 

‘¢*M. Louet !’ cried Zephyrine, ‘if you are a man, help me!’ 

‘IT saw the blade of a poniard glitter. Ihad no weapon, but I seized the bass 
by the handle, and raising it in the air, let it fail with such violence upon the 
captain’s skull, that the back of the instrament was smashed in, and the ban- 
dit’s head disappeared in the interior of the bass. Either the violence of the 
blow, or the novelty of finding his head in a bass, so astonished the captain that 
he let go his hold of Zephyrine, at the same time uttering a roar like that of 
a mad bull. 

‘*+ Zephyrine! Zephyrine!’ cried a voice outside. 

‘* Ernest!’ answered the young girl, darting out of the grotto. 

“I followed her, terrified at my own exploit. She was already clasped in 
the arms of her lover. 

‘*Tu there,’ cried the young officer to a party of soldiers who just then came 
up. ‘Heisinthere. Bring him out, dead or alive.’ 

‘** They rushed in, bat the broken bass was all they found. 
escaped by the other door. 

* On our way to the house we saw ten or twelve dead bodies. 
ing on the steps leadirg to the door. 

‘** Take away this carrion,’ said Ernest. 

‘ Two soldiers turned the body over. It was the last of the Beaumanoirs. 

‘* We remained but a few minutes at the house, and then Zephyrine and my- 
self got into a carriage and set out, escorted by M. Ernest and a dozen men. 
I did not forget to carry off my hundred crowns, my fowling-piece and game- 
bag. As to my poor bass, the captain’s head completely spoiled it. 

“ After an hour's drive, we came in sight of a large city with an enormous 
dome in the middle of it. It was Rome. 

*** And did you see the Pope, M. Louet?’ 

“* At that time he was at Fontainbleau, but I saw him afterward, and his 
successor tco; for M. Ernest got me an appuintment as bass-player at the 
Teatro de la Valle, and I remained there till the year 1830. When I at last 
returned to Marseilles, they did not know me again, and for some time re- 
fused to give me back my place in the orchestra, under pretence that I was not 
myself. 

*** And Mademoiselle Zephyrine ?” 

««*] heard that she married M. Ernest, whose other name I never knew, and 
that he became a general and she a very great lady.’ 

‘** And Captain Tonino? Did you hear nothing more of him ?’ 

«Three years afterward he came to the theatre in disguise ; was recognised, 
arrested, and hung.’ j 

«* And thus it was, sir,” concluded M. Louet, ‘ that a thrush led me into Italy, 
aud caused me to pass twenty years at Rome.’”’ ’ ‘ 

And so ends the thrush hunt. One word at pe to qualify any toe sweep- 
ing commendations we may have bestowed oa M. Dumas in the early part of 
this paper. While we fully exonerate his writings from the charge of gross- 
ness, and recognize the absence of those immoral and pernicious tendencies 
which disfigure the writings of many gifted French writers of the day, we 
would yet gladly see him abstain from the somewhat too Decameronian inci- 
dents and narratives with which he occasionally varies his pages. That he is 
quite independent of such meretricious aids, is rendered evident by his entire 
avoidance of them in some of his books, which are not on that account the 
less piguant. With this single reservation, we should hail with pleasure the 
appea ance on our side the Channel of a few such sprightly and amesing writers 
as Alexander Dumas. Black weod’s Magazine for Feb. 
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Transcendentalism.—A young lady astonished a party the other day by ask- 
ing for “ the loan of a diminutive argenteous truncated cone, convex on its sum- 
mit, and semi-perforated with symmetrical indentations,” or, in other words, a 
thimble. , 
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. C. Spring Meeting, 
Jackson, La. - > Fashion Courses 4” C. spring Meeting, ist Tuesday, 34 June. 
LovisviLLE, Ky. - cmgy Feb oto. m S.M., Ist Tuesday, Sth March. 
Eclipse Course eee ey ee 2d’ Tuesday, 19th March 


New Ogvgans, La. ’ 
“ « Metarie Course, J.C.S 
J ee ti atch, $1000, a side, Ripton vs. 

Nsw Youn Cisy - Beene nanny ty ae ‘ a 3d Securday, 15th June. atid 


-- St. Club Spring Meeting, 2d week in May. 
beeen ee Seog ey iG. Spring Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 19th March. 


Wismneron, D.C. Jockey Chub Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 14th May. 
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ON SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 
Where are the best Sheep-walks in the United States t 


To the Editors of the ‘* National Intelligencer :"—Having been recently 
called apon to Americanise a popular English work on the ‘“ Diseases of Cat- 
tle and Sheep,” to be shortly published by Lea & Blanchard, my attention has 
been given to the subject in the broader aspect of Sheep Husbandry generally, 
as it exists in the United States. A slight examination of it leads me to think 
that the investment and distribution of capital and labor in reference to that 
praoch of American industry is in a great measure misplaced, not to say un- 
natural. Can it be that the snow clad regions of the North, where the feeding 
season lasts five months in the year, and where the price of land is 80 high, 
should constitute the most eligible sheep-walks to supply our large cities with 
mutton, and our rising manufactories with wool, in preference to the slopes and 
table-lands of the mountains in the Middle and Southern States, and the prai- 
ries of the West, where land is so cheap, and pasturage almost perennial ? 

Addressing some inquiries, as you will see, to the Hon. Mr. Clingman, of 
North Carolina, as to the natural advantages of the mountainous portions of 
that State for rearing sheep and wool, I have been promptly favored with an 
answer, which, though written under circumstances not allowing the fullest de- 
velopment, is yet highly interesting, and, as it seems to me, worthy of general 
circulation, Therein we have opened to our view, in one of the glorious ‘* old 
thirteen,” a district of terra incognita unsurpassed in salubrity, peculiarly 
adapted to the constitution of sheep, according to all experience and observa- 
tion, where land is very low im price, and of remarkable capacity for the pro- 
duciion of the grasses, grains, and roots, which fourm the basis of sheep hus- 
bandry is countries where it is most prosperous. 

For a more detailed view of the subject in all its bearing as to the charac- 
teristics of the various breeds, management, &c., reference is made to the 
forthcoming work already alluded to, which will embrace the letters here sent 
for your country paper; sent in advance of its publication. You will observe 
that the district of country described by Mr. Clingman has the advantage of 
possessing unbounded water-power for manufacturing machinery, while it is sur- 
rounded by States that are great consumers of woollen manufactures, depend- 
ing now for their supplies on either New or Old England. A company has just 
been formed in Boston to invest another million of dollars in the manufacture 
of mousselines, a branch of manufacture new in this country, and demanding 
the coarser kinds uf long-combing wool, which are accordingly already coming 
into greater demand. J. S. Skinner. 


House or Representatives, Feb. 3, 1844. 

Dear Sir,—Your favor of the 30:h ultimo was received a day or two since, 
ard I now avail myself of the very first opportunity to answer it. I do so most 
cheerfully, because, in the first place, I am happy to have it in my power to 
gratify in any manner one who has dons so much as yourself to diffuse correct 
information on subjects most important to the agriculture of the country : and, 
secondly, because [ feel a deep interest in the subject to which your inquiries 
are directed. 

You state that you have directed some attention to the sheep husbandry of 
the United States, in the course of which it has occurred to you that the peo- 
ple of the mountain regions of North Carolina, and some of the other Southern 
States, have not availed themselves sufficiently of their natural advantages for 
the production of sheep. Being myself well acquainted with the western s¢ec- 
tion of North Carolina, I may perhaps be able to give you most of the informa- 
tion you desire. As you have directed several of your inquiries to the county 
of Yancey, (I presume from the fact, well known to you, that it contains the 
highest mountains io any of the United States,)I will, in the first place, turn 
my attention to that county. First, as to its elevation. Dr. Mitchell, of our 
University, ascertained that the bed of Fox river, the largest stream in the 
county, and ata ford near its centre, was about tweaty-two hundred feet above 
the level of the ocean. Burnsville, the seat of the court-house, he found to be 
between 2,800 and and 2,900 feet above it. The general level of the county 
is, of course, much above this elevation. In fact, a number of the mountain 
summits rise above the height of six thousand feet. The climate is delightfully 
cool during the summer; in fact there are very few places in the county where 
the thermometer rises above 80 deg. on the hottest day. An intelligent gen: 
tleman who passed a summer in the northern part of the county (rather the 
more elevated portion of it) informed me that the thermometer did not rise on 
the hottest days above 76 deg. 

You ask, in the next place, if the surface of the ground is so much covered 
with rocks as to render it unfit for pasture? Tne reverse is the fact; no por- 
tion of the county that I have passed overis too rocky for cultivation, and in 
many sections uf the county one may travel miles without seeing a single stone. 
It is only about the tops of the higher mountains that rocky precipices are to 
be found. A large portion of the surface of the county is a sort of elevated 
table-land, undulating, but seldom too broken for cultivation Even as one 
ascends the higher mountains, he will find occasionally on their sides flats of 
level land containing several hundred acres in a body. The top of the Roan 
(the highest mountain in the county except the Black) is covered by a prairie 
for ten miles, which affords a rich pasture during the greater part of the year 
The ascent to it is so gradual that persons ride to the top on horseback from 
almost any direction. The same may be said of mauy of the other mountains 
The soil of the county generally is uncommonly fertile, producing with tolera- 
ble cultivation abundant crops. What seems extraordinary to a stranger is the 
fact that the soil becomes richer as he ascends the mountains. The sides of 
the Roan, the Black, the Bald, and others, at an elevation even of five or six 
thousand feet above the sea, are covered wiih a deep rich vegetable mould, so 
soft that a horse in dry weather often sinks to the fetlock. The fact that the 
soil is frequently more fertile as one ascends is, I presume, attributable to the 
circumstance that the higher portions are more commonly covered with clouds, 
and the vegetable matter being thus kept in a coo! moist state while decaying, 
is inc ryora'ed to a greater degree with the surface of thee rih, just as it is 
usually found that the north side of a hill is richer than the portion most exposed 
to the action of the sun's rays. The sides of the mountains, the timber be- 
ing generally large, with little undergrowth and bushwood, are peculiarly fitted 

for pasture grounds, and the vegetation is in many places as luxuriant as it is 
in the neh savanna of the low country. 

The soil of every part of t-e county is not only favorable to the production 
of grain, but is peculiarly fitted for grasses. Timothy is supposed to make the 
largest yield, two tons of hay being easily produced on an acre, but herds grass, 
or red-top, and clover succeed equally we!l ; blue-grass has not been much tried, 
but is sa.d to do remarkably well. A friend showed me several spears which he 
informed me were produced in the northero part of the county, and which by 
measu'ement were found to exceed seventy inches in length; oats, rye, pote- 
toes, turnips, &c. are produced in the greatest abundance. 

With respect to the prices of land, I can assure you that large bodies of un- 
cleared rich land, most of which might be cultivated, have been sold at prices 











favorable for sheep-walks might be procured in any section of the county at 
prices varying from one to ten dollars per acre. 
The few sheep that exist in the courty thr.ve remarkably well, and are some- 


times permitted to run at large during tha winter without being fed and without | even three of them, without the other, that will produce it: all must move, 
suffering. As the number kept by any individual is not large enough to jus- | and in moving change places, otherwise the animal will remain in the same 
tify the employment of a shepherd to take care of them, they are not unfre- | situation. The movements in progression are for the most part the result of 
quently destroyed by vicious dogs, and more rarely by wolves, which have not | the alternate action of the four feet; when the two fore legs are elevated into 
Th the air, the two hind remaining fixtures upon the ground, and the horse in this 
ave been somewhat prolix in my observations on this county, because | manner erecting himself upon the latter, the act is denominated rearing: when, 
-_ yes enquiries were directed particularly to it, and because most of | on the contrary, the hind legs are thrown into the air, the body being erected 
aes ak said of Yancey is true ofthe other counties west of the Blue Ridge. upon the fore feet in the opposite direction, the act is called kicking. But 
a ywood has about the same elevation and climate of Yancey. The moun- | neither in kicking nor rearing is there any locomotion—any progression or re- 
hs are rather more eteep and the valleys somewhat broater ; the soil general- | trogression. 
lene ete tit In some sec- | fetlocks, spring off the ground, and are then lifted with the body into the air, 
Bun tape rp! however, the soil is equal to the best I have seen. the erection being effected through the contractioas of powerful muscles run- 
combe and Henderson are rather less elevated—Ashville and Hender- ning upon the back, loins, croup, and haunches, the hip-joint operating as fulcra 
olinntte'te shige tha The | or turning prints Some of the muscles or powers employed between the fulera 
of hues eennene same, but a very little warmer. The more broken portions | and resistance, while others—those operating upon the hind quarters—are 
les resemble much the mountainous parts of Yancey and Hay- | placed behind the fulcra, the levers, on whose principles the movement of rear- 

Indeed the greater portion of | ing is effected, become those of the first and third description. 


yet been entirely exterminated. 


ly not quite so deep, but very productive, especially in grasses. 
sonville, the county towns, being each about 2,200 feet above the sea. 


wood, but they contain much more leve! land. 


Henderson is quite level. It contains much swamp land, which, when cleared, 


with very little if ry Fear ph produces very fine crops of herdsgrass. Por-|ege, rearing is often regarded as a vice in a horse. 
oil anes ae erokee counties are as favorable, both as to climate and | very erroneous view to take of the act. 

’ above described. I would advert particulacly to the Valley of | trary, and regard a horse so made that rearing becomes, as it were, natural | three or more tomake arace. Su 
to nim, and who consequently performs and repeats the act with every fa- | © 


tion Course the Fall Meeting of 1844, four or more to make a race; to be run agreeably 
to the rules of the Kentucky Association. Sub. $300 each, $100 ft., two mile heats. To 


tions of Macon and 


the Nantahalah, in Macon, and 
paratively triffi of Cheoh, in Cherokee. 
of which would 


In either, for a com 


grase. 


> ebreah aa or fifteen miles square could be procured, all | cility, as, by proper management, convertible into an excellent hackney or 
aad codedtity Ghat r ‘hai the major part sufficiently level for cultivation, charger, or hunter even, rearing being a component part of the act of leaping. 

pecially » a8 their natural meadows indicate, for the production of | I do not mean to assert that rearing, carried to excess or resorted to by the ani- | ™ 
mal to shew resistance, may not prove a vice, and a troublesome and dangerous 





favorable to the production of sheep than much of the country I have describ- 
ed. It is every where healthy and well watered. t 
is water-power enough in the different counties composing my Congressional 
—enough perhaps to move all now existing in the Union. 
mineral region. The gold mines are worked now toa considerable extent. 
The best ores of iron are found in great abundance in many places; copper, 
lead, and other valuable minerals exist. 


vantageously in any part of the Union than in that sectiun. 
For a number of years past the value of the live stock (as ascertained from 
books of the Turnpike Company) that is driven through Buncombe county Is 
from two to three millions of dollars. Most of this stock comes from Kentucky 
and Ohio, and when it has reached Ashville it has rravelled half its journey to 
the more distant parts of the Southern market, viz. Charleston and Savanuah. 
The citizens of my district, therefore, can get their live stock into the planting 
States south of us at one half the expense which those of Ken tucky 
and Ohio are obliged to incur. Not only sheep, but hogs, horses, mules, and 
horned cattle can be produced in many portions of my district as cheaply as 
in those two States. This must ere long become the great manufacturing re- 
gion of the South, &c. ; 
I have thus, sir, hastily endeavored to comply with your request, because 
you state that you would like to have the information at once. Should you 
find my sketch of the region a very unsatisfactory and imperfect one, I hope 
you willdo me the favor to remember that the desk of a member during @ 
debate is not the most favorable position for writing an essay. 

With very great respect, yours, T. L. CLINGMAN. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. 


LECTURES ON HORSES. 
BY WILLIAM PERCIVALL, M.R.C.8., VETERINARY SURGEON FIRST LIFE GUARDS. 


THE ACT OF STANDING. 

It might appear that the quadruped, with his four legs as props of support, 
was sustained mechanically in the standing posture, after the manner of a four- 
legged stool or form; and, nicely poised as his body is between them, and ad- 
vantageously placed as the legs evidently are for its support, at,first sight the 
animal structure is not uolikely to impart a notion of the kind. As anatom'sts, 
however, we know that the limbs, from the circumstance of their being made 
with joints in them would, were they not themselves sustained by some super- 
adde | power, bead and give way under the superincumbent weight, and let the 
body cown ; we know aleo that the faculty they possess of supporting the body is 
essentially a vital ove, the dead animal losing the property of standing. It is 
from the operation of the living muscles on the bones that the animal derives 
the power of standing, as well as of moving: therefore it is that, when we 
speak of ‘the act of standing,” we are correctly expressing ourselves, it be- 
ing-in a phys ological point of view as much an act as walking, or trotting, or 
ga loping is. Each limb is kept in a state of extension underneath the body by 
muscles, either themselves constituting part of it, or ronning from the body to 
be inserted into it ; and though their actions or contractions come greatly short 
of what would be required for producing motion, still there can be no entire 
cessation of them without the animal falling. Some horses take their rest 
standing—never liedown. In these the muscles sustaining the limbs must be 
in continual action ; and on this account it seems to me that such horses can 
never profoundly sleep, for if they did they would fall, the same as we see 
horses with lethargic affections occasionally doing. I have seen lethargic 
horses repeatedly fall from sleeping standing, even while they have been in 
haraess. From which it would appear that a degree of consciousness is re- 
quired even to sustain the standing posture ; and therefore it is, I repeat, that 
1t seems to me that horses who never lie down, although they may, and appa- 
rently do, sufficiently take their rest, yet never can sleep soundly or perfectly. 

The act we have been considering I shall denominate the standing posture, 
(o distinguish it from two other acts of standing, one of which I shall call the 
natural standing position, the other the artificial standing position. 

Tue Stanpinc Posture is that into which the horse throws himself for ease 
or repose, and in which one of the limbs continues in a state of flexion or abso- 
lute rest, and this almost invariably a hind one, while the remaining three are 
miintained in a state of extension ; the fore legs being commonly directed back- 
ward, as when the horse is said to be “‘ standing over,” that being the postition 
—and not the straight one—which to thei appears to confer the greatest ease. 
In some rare instances horses—such as are *‘ stilty before’’—will stand with 
their fore logs advanced or stretched forward underneath them. It is by no 
means uncommon to find horses (that are not lame) standing, from habit, with 
one fore leg advanced in this manner, while the other is receded rather ; and 
when this is done it is always the hind leg of the opposite side that is flexed ; 
the animal from time to time reversing this position of his limbs, unless it be 
that his foot is pointed from pain or uneasiness, and then the same !eg is kept 
in advance. So, under ordinary circumstances, first one hind limb is thrown 
into flexion, then the other, and in this manner are both recruited by rest ; the 
fore limbs obtaining their repose, standing, by being carried backward out of 
the perpendicular, and by the dependency of the head and neck, which brings 
the scapu'e more upright, and throws all the weight possible upon the posterior 
parts of the leg where the elastic supporters are placed. When we were exa- 
mining the fetiock-joint, we found that the sesamoid bones supported a propor- 
tion of the superincumbent weight, and that this proportion was greater or |ess, 
depending on the construction of this joint and of the pasterns : we now find 
that it will be greater when the anima! is standing over at rest than when his 
limbs are placed perpendicularly under him ; and this is the reason of his plac- 
ing himeelf in this posture. 





muscular force. The dependent position of the head shews the same thing : 
the muscles of the neck having to sustain the weight of it at the end of a long 


the neck, calling intu action the elastic ligamentous cords running from the 
withers to the poll. Ia the standing posture, therefore, Nature prompts the 
animal to ease himself ,as much as he can by imposing more burthen upon the 
| gamentous powers and less on the muscular; and these last experience occa- 
sional relief by alternation of their states from extension to flexion, from con 

traction to relaxation. 

The posture of repose—that which the wearied horse instinctively assumes 
when left to himself—is to be distinguished from any attitude into which he 
may throw himself in a state of watchfulness, or excitement, or alarm; and this 
again is different from any artificial or unnatural position in which he may be 
placed by riding-masters or horse dealers, or in which he may have been taught 
to place himself. The instant the animal’s attention becomes attracted, the 
same instant may he be said to rouse himself from his dormant or listless re 

pose, and assume more or less animation, simultaneously changing the standing 
posture forthe natural standing position : beyond this, through the interference 
of art, the position may be changed again to what we call the artificial stand- 
ing ; and thus the three acts of standing become exemplified in the same indi 


legs,” in order to be ready. at a moment’s notice, to spring from the standing 
position into any movement or pace required of him; the horse dealer teaches 
the animal to stand with his fore and hind limbs stretched out in such manner 


district to move more machinery than human labor can ever place there | common labor horse, fitter to drive, probably, than to ride. 
It is also a rich | strength of loins and haunches to rear readily and sustain themselves upon their 


manufacturing region of the South, I doubt if capital could be used more ad- | rearing powess ; though I have known some notable exceptions to this 


In this position the suspensory ligaments will be | to move. 
called into greater action, and consequently there will be a less demand for | owing, apparently, to their deficiency in rearing powers. 


lever, be i i , t ¢ 
» become in a great measure relieved of their burthen by the stretching of | 4, making * a jumpof twenty-two fect.” 
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one ; it is but seldom, however, that it turns out such ; it is mostlv convrollable, 


thorizes me to speak, I tisfied that there is no region that is more | and may, in proper hands, be turned to most useful account. 
pon bor th én Of eiicip tht - constitutes A fundamental a part of many of the horse's school-taught move- 


I may add, too, that there | ments, that without it, either natural or acquired, the hopes of the riding-mae- 
ter in his education are disappointed: he can meke nothing of his puyil but a 


Indeed rearing 


Horses require 


hind quarters. Short-legged compact horses generally rear and ~pring with 
more promptituce than others. Of all horses, thorough-breds are commonly 


That must one day become the great | the most untoward learners of the manege, on account of their deficiency in 


Were 
the riding-school art and practice carried far enough, there appears no guod rea- 
son why a horse might not be taught to walk upon his hind legs and sit upon 
his haunches like a dog. Girard, mentions, indeed, the instance of a stallion 
who, at the sight of the mare he was abvut to cover, was in the habit, of his 
own accord, of walking for some distance in this manner in bis approach to her. 
‘Kickin is the act the reverse of rearing: instead of the fore quarters bein 
raised, the hind ones are elevated. The muscles employed in kicking are muc 
the same as produce rearing, the difference being, that the fore-quarters are 
now the fixed and turning points, the hind the moving parts. The* shoulders 
become the fulcra, the hind-quarters the resistance, the power lying interme- 
diately. Although kicking, like rearing, must be viewed, abstractedly, as a 
manifestation of power, yet it is a man:festation of a most dangerous kind, and 
one that cannot too early or too effectually be suppressed. From the circum- 
stance of the act being much facilitated and enforced by the abasement of the 
head at the time—that having the effect of extending the muscles, and so ena- 
bling them to act with more energy and effect—we learn that the elevation of 
the head is one of the best counteractions we can adopt in horses disposed to 
this dangerous vice: we see this well exemplified in dealers’ and breakers’ 
establishments ; the moment any signs of kicking are evinced, the same mo- 
ment the head is seized, and thrust up to the highest pitch. 


THE ACT OF LEAPING. 

The leap is either a sudden spring into the air, in which the feet quit the 
ground simultaneously, or else it is an act compounded of an imperfect rear and 
kick in quick or slow succession, according to the manner in which it is per- 
formed. The leap can hardly be regarded as anact of progression: commonly, 
it being in a forward direction, undoubtedly progress is made by it; but it is 
possivle for it to amount to no more than a jump or a bound off and upon the 
same ground, as is the case when a horse ts said to ‘*‘ buck” in his leaping, 3. ¢. 
to come down upon or near to the spot from which he arose. 

Borelli commences his chapter “ de s@ltw”’ with the proposition, that no leap 
is made without the joints of the feet being first flexed, and instances man as 
with straightened limbs being incapable of leaping. Brutes and insects, how- 
ever, from having their joints already flexed, can leap at pleasure. Horses with 
their flexed fetlocks and angular haunches and shoulders are ever ready to 
spring off the ground, and the more lengthy and angular these parts are, the 
greater the animal’s power of jumping. We see this well exemplified in the 
deer kind, and in rabbits and hares, and especially in kangaroos, but most beau- 
tifully of all in many of the insect tribe. Horses take leaps with most facility 
and effect when cantered or galloped at them at a moderate rate, because in 
that pace they are already prepared to jump, the leap itself being, in fect, but 
an extraordinary effort of spring and stride made after the manner of, or thrown 
into, the gallop. The effort made by the extensor muscles to effect the bound 
into the air is succeeded in the air by a contraction of the flexors : both the fore 
and hind limbs are in the air drawn up towards the belly, in order that the leap 
ve effectually cleared. No sooner, however, does the descent commence than 
the fore limbs become spread out forwards and the hind ones Jet down, wide 
apart, to receive the body at the landing, and by their yielding position to ward 
off or mitigate as much as possible the concussion consequent on coming to 
the ground. 

Lecoq has happily represented the directing power of the head and neck in 
the leap :—*‘ The elevation of theneck governs the direction of the leap. If 
the animal, in order to clear an obstacle, wishes to leap high, he erects his head, 
and by this simple movement, the fore quarters pressing back upon the hind, a 
vertical direction is given tothe spring. If, on the other hend, he only desires, 
as in the gallop, to leap in a directivn forward, the neck levels itself on a line 
with the ground, and the head, stretching forward to the utmost, carries the cen- 
tre of gravity along with it, aud thus aids the projection ; the hind quarters pro- 
pelling the body, raised from the ground to a height ouly sufficient to enable the 
limbs to clear the leap.” 

It will be seen from what hasbeen said, that a horse will take a leap after 
two different modes; he will, as the phrases go, take it either ‘‘ standing” or 
‘ flying.” ** A standing leap” is taken, without any preparatory run, from the 
ground the animal is actually standing upon. Finding it a difficult matter to 
spring up from the ground with all four feet at once out of a state of rest, he 
first rears to the height required to clear the leap, and then, with a sort of kick, 
flings his hind feet after; the leap altogether being, as I observed before, a 
compound of a short rear and a short imperfect kick ‘* The flying leap,” pro- 
perly so called, is that taken at a gallop, nothing further being required to pro- 
duce it than to clevate the head and throw extra spring into the stride, the im- 
petus of the pace, which, if but moderate and the horse fresh, he much augments 
as he approaches the leap, being sufficient to take the animal over: it is the 
easiest, and commonly the safest, leap both for horse and rider. To shew the 
powers of leaping horses possess, some have been known to jump over bars or 
fences higher than themselves; and Nimrud—the late Mr. Apperley—relates 
an instance in which a hunter cleared seven yards of space*. Ponies, in gen- 
eral, fortheir size, are better leapers than large horses : this appears to arise 
from greater concentration of power combined with the less weight they Lave 
Thorough-bred horses are seldom clever leapers ; a circumstance 


London Veterinarian for February. 





* I saw an account, the other day inthe ‘* Sporting Magazine” ef a horse ina steeple 








STALLIONS FOR 1844. 





fre~ Notices likethe following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the see- 
son for Five Doliars in the ** Spirit of the Times” and the ‘‘ Chronicle.” To those gentlemen 
who advertise theirhorses indetail (to the amount of Twenty Dollars) inthis paper,no charge 
willbe made. 


BELSHAZZAR, Imp.,by Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at the stable of 
Thos. Aldersun, Nashville, Tenn., at $50 and $1 to the groom. 


GLENCOE, Imp , by Sultan, out of Trampoline, by Tramp, at Thos. Flintoff’s, Nash- 
ville, at $50, and $1 to groom. 

GREY MEDOC, by Medoc, out of Grey Fauny by Bertrand, at A. Small’s stable, at 
Elmwood, Ky., opposite Cincinnati, at $25 and $40, and $1 to groom. 














JOHN BLOUNT, by Marion, out of Mary Blount’s dam by Alfred, on Long Island. Par] 


ticulars hereafter. 





MARGRAVE Imp., by Muley, dam by Election, at the Association Course, Lexington, 


Ky., at $30 and $50. 





vidual. The riding-mast a eto * d 
g er teaches the horse to “stand upon all four of his TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at tho stable of Jas. L. Bradley, 


near Lexington, Ky., at $30 and $50 to insure, and $1 to the groom. 





WAGNER, by Sir Charles,dam by Marion, at the stable of Maj George A. Wyllie, Gal- 


Jatin, Tenn , at $50, and $1 to the groom. 





as to “ make the most of himself’’ before a purchaser; and it is pleasing to 
behold with what sagacity horses who have been long or frequen'ly in dealers’ 
bands will acquire this artificial standing ; equally so is it to see how military 


TROTTING STALLIONS, 


YOUNG JACKSON, by Andrew Jackson, out of a Mambrino mare, at Abdallah’s old 


stand, near the Union Course, L. I. 














THE ACTS OF REARING AND KICKING. 
Though the limbs are the transporting agents of the body, it is not mere mo- 
tion of them that will effect progression, or motion merely of any one or two, or 


horses ranged in their ranks will stand on the gui vive, ready fur a brisk and | — 
varying from twenty-five cents to fifty cents per acre. Any quantity of land | 8¥dden movement at the sound of the trumpet. 


o'clock. 


NEW YORK CRICKET CLUB. 
regular monthly meeting will be held on Weonesday evening next, March 6th, at 
the Office of the ** Spirit of the Times,’’ Nor 1 Barclay street, at half-past seven 
THOMAS PICTON MILNER, Secretery. 
March 2d, 1844. 





quested. 


ST. GEORGE'S CRICKET CLUB. 
Meeting of the St. George’s Cricket Club will be held at Clarke & Brown’s New 
Room, on Monday evening, the 4th prox., at 7 o’cloch. Punctua) attendance is re- 
d WM JACKSON, Secretary. 
New York, Feb.29, 1844. 


KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. 
SWEEPSTAKES for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft., mile heats, to come off at 
the Spring Meeting, 1844, will close the Istof April. Now two subs. 
Address P. R. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 
Baltimore, 21st Feb.—{mar. 2.] 


pends: 








In rearing, the fore feet, through the agency of the shoulders and 


By persons in general, or, at least, by such as are unacquainted with the ma- 
This, however, is a 
We ought to take quite the con- 





Archy, sister to Mary and John Blunt. 


SWEEPSTAKES, NATIONAL COURSE, WASHINGTON. 


WE: the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake for 3 yr. olds the Fall of 1846, three 


mile heats, over the National Course, Washington City, sub. $500 each, $300 ft. 


Now three subs., viz:— 


1. Dr. Taomas Paine names the produce of Imp. Trustee, out of Vashti by Imp. 


Leviathan. 


2. Robt. J. Hyslop names the produce of Marion, out of Nancy Blunt by Sir Archy, 

ister to Mary and John Blunt. 

3. Robt. J. Hyslop names the prodnce of Mons. Tonson, out of Nancy — A A Sir 
{March 2.) 





SWEEPSTAKES, FALL OF 1844. 
E, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake race over the Lexington (Kentucky) 
Association Course the day ag oy the regular Fall Meeting, free for all ages, 
. $1000 each, h. ft., Four mile heats To name and 
lose Ist day of April next. . 
We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake race for 3 yr. olds over the Associa- 


ame and close the 20th of May next. 





Entries in either of the above Stakes can be made by addressing (postage ) 
(Jan. 20-t.lapr.) 1k McGUWAN, Se'y _ J.C. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
The Curf, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEKL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No. ! BARCLAY STREET 








JOHN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


Tuts well known weekly publication, which was established in 183]. by its present 
editor, commenced its Thirteenth volume on the 4th of March, 1843. It isa sheet of 
the very largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen paper 
of the finest texture, and on good type. It is embellished with the larges: and most 
highly finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a per odical in the United 
States. The last three volumes contained superb Portraits of the following distin- 
guished AMERICAN and ImporTED HorsEs, designed to constitute an Americon Sporting 
Gallery, accompanied with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics, and 
Performances of each, with incidental notices of their contemporaries, &c. The En 
gravings correspond in size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually published 
in London, of the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, and have been executed in 
line, on Steel Plate, expressly for This Paper, from Original Pictures in oil by the most 
eminent Artists :— 
BLACK MARIA, 

The property of the Hon. Battie Peyton, of New Orleans; Engraved by Dicx after 
Troye’s painting, in the collection of JoHN C. STEVENS, Esq. 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Joun CRowg Lt, of Fort Mitcheli, Ala.; Engraved by Dicx after 
Troys’'s painting, in the collection of his owner. 


LEVIATH A, 
The property of the late James Jackson, Esq, of Florence, Ala. , Engraved by Dica 
after TRoye’s painting, in the collection of Tuomas KIRKMAN, Esq. 


SHARK 
The property of Co!. Wm. R. Jounson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Dick after 
Troyve’s painting, in the collection of Capt. R. F. Srocxron, U. S.N. 


HEDGFORD, 
The property of the late Co!. J. H. TownEs, of Lexington, Miss. ; Engrved by HinsHEL- 
woop alter TRoYE’s painting, in the Office of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.” 


BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City; Painted by De Latrre for Col. 
W.R. Jonnson, of Va., and engraved by Dick. 


ARGYLE 
The property of Hon. Pierce M. Butler & Co., of Columbia, S. C.; Painted by TrovE 
for Col] Hampton, ef S.C. ; Engraved by Hinsheiwood. 


WAGNER. , 
The property of Mr. Joun CamMpPBELL, of New Orleans ; Painted by Troy for the 
Owner, and engraved by Prud’hy mme from the Original Picture, in the Office of the 
** Spirit ef the Times.” 
MONARCH. 


The property of Col. Wape Hampton, of S. C.: Painted by Trove expressly for Col. 
Hampton, and engraved by Hinshe!wood. 


MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, 
Tue property of Bacon, PINDELL, BLaINE & Co., of Kentucky ; Engraved by DUNNELL 
after Tioye’s painting,in the collection of R. PINDELL, Esq. 


GREY EAGLE, 
The property of A. L. SHoTWELL & Co., of Ky.; Engraved in mezzotinto by Halpin & 
Jordan, after a painting by Troye. 


RIPTON and CONFIDENCE, 
(Celebrated Trotters,) asin their match in harness ; Engraved by Dick, after a painting 
by Owings, now in the collectionof JuHn Connan, Esq. of London. 





In addition to the highly finished Engravings enumerated above, is a superb Portrait of 


MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, 

The celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘‘ La Sylphide ;” Engraved by Hinshelwood 
— a sketch and original picture by Chalon and inman, in the collection of the 
Sditor. 

On commencing the present volume of the ‘Spirit of the Times”—on the 4th of 

March last—was issued a large and magnificently executed portrait of 


COL. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 
** The Napoleon of the Turf!” 
Engraved by A. L. Dick, in line, after an original portrait in oil by HENRY INMAN, Esq 
now in the Publisher’s possession at this office. 








Juin the course of the present volume—of 1643—will also be given a portrait of 


FASHION, 
The Northern Champion, and such other magnificent Embellishments as will hereafter 
be determined upon. 
The ‘Spirit of the Times ”’ is so well known throughout the country as the acknow 
ledged ‘‘Chronicle of the Turf, Field Sports,” etc., that it is not deemed necessary to 
go into any detail of its peculiar characteristics 


Ter ms of Subscriptionand Advertising. 

For one year’s subscription, $10, in advance. For advertising one square of ten 
printed lines (or 120 words), Two Dollars for the first insertion, and 50 cents for each 
subsequent insertion, and longer or shorter ones inthat proportion. Lessthan60 words 
will beconsidered half a square, more than 60a square. No Advertisemenis will be in 
serted unless paid for inadvance. Gentlemen in the country can easily ascertain the 
amount proper to be remitted by simply counting the words of their advertisements. 

my Extra copies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 
publication Office at One Dollar each. They willbe sent to any section ofthe Union, so 
as to secure them from injury. 

[Iv > It is desirable that such letters and communications as relate to the editorial de 
partment and to Blood Stock be addressedto WM. T. PorTER ; allothers to J. RicHarps 

The Postage must be paid in all cases. 


— 

















ANDERSON'S ECLIPSE HOUSE, ; 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 4vth-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 


from the Railroad Depot.) P . : 
Persons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 
fortheirase. Liquorsand Segars of excellent quality,and KIRK’ScelebratedALBANY 


PALE ALE always on hand. i ; 
N.B. ** Bell’s Life in London,” ‘* Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other Lon 


don papers. received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. (March 4.) 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO., ; 
\ ANUFACTURERS of the Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco 
L Snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, that they have left the 
store 152 Pearl-street, and removed totheir new building, No.2 Wall-street, one door 
from Broadway ; and for the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, have 
opened a Store at they Factory, 213 and 215 Duane-street, near the North River, where 
can be had, at ail tings, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing and 


mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, at 


a heavy discount from old prices. reg 
Tin cannisters of fine cut Chewing, containing one pound each, carefully put up for 


Shipping, and warranted to keep in any climate. _ 
Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured Tobacco, embracing 


the finest qualities of Cavendish, including 
COL, AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S 








celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victoria Brands, we being sole agents | 


for the same in New York. 
SEGARS 


Always onhand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. 


FRANKLIN HOUSE 
CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Te new and splendia establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner o 
Franklin Place. between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinit 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most ee 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, wil] be opene about the latter part of May 
It will be conducted on the plan of the Americanand Parisian Hotes con ointly, havin, 
both a Tabled’Hote anda Kestaurante Case Therooms, whichare unuguallylarge and 
we!) ventilated, andsoconstructed as to present asplendid parlor by day,andanequall: 
handsomechamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to $10 perweek, 
or with beard,at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy willbe servec 
up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonable prices; and the wines, imported ex. 
pressly for the establishment, willbe furnished in the smallest quantities,and at almost 
European prices. The most celebrated cooxs,in every department, have been engaged, 
andthe furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, th« 
subscribers flatter themselves thatthe‘ Franklin’? will be found oy all who may favo 
them with avisit, literally andtruly a ‘‘ House of Accommodation for St-*ngers.’’ 
J.M. SANDERSON & SON. 


BAGATELLE TABLES. 

ADIES’ and Gentlemen’s rosewood and mahogany Writing Desks, Ladies’ Work 

Boxes, Dressing Cases, Cabinets, &c. &c., manufactured of the best seasoned 
wood, and warranted to stand the climate fay better than the Imported ones. An as- 
sortment of the above egg be em - ~~ — materials, always on hand, suitable 
for country store-keepeis,at the lowest wholesale prices, at 

, ae FRANCIS COLSEY & CO’S Manufactory, 
26 Ilarrison-street, corner of Greenwich street, New York. 


PRICE GREATLY REDUCED. 
R ICHARDSON’S “ Dictionary of the English Language,” complete in 2 vols., 4to., va- 
‘\ rious bindings. . 
The Penny Magazine, of the Society for the Diff 
containing upward of 1200 engravings, handso 
S¢parate. 
The Penny Cyclopedia of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; vols. 1 to 
15, full binding—any volume sold separate. 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, for the years 1838, ’39, "40, 
~any volume or number sold separately. . Sc.. constantly onsale by 
a : ; r e 
A variety of Fancy Stationery, Wri'ing Paper, WM JACKSON, 177 Broadway 
eb. 24. 


[July 22.8 











usion of Useful Knowledge; 8 vols.. 
mely half-bound—any volume sold 


41, and 42, neatly half bound 


L_> Books imported to order by every steamer. 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. tn thi 

TS Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts . « 

city, purchase of materials,and as general agent for anything appertaining to 4 
jusiness. Amy matters intrusted to his care wil] be attended to with punctuality a 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of thispaper, James 
|. Mapes, Esq.,C. C. Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman. 

communications must be gar dcp a mn ©. BARNET, Commission suet, 

for purchase and saleof Statiorery, &c., No. 167 Broadway: 
2.—[aug. 27-t.f.J 
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, A ; VASHINGTON. D.C. — 
0. 1. Sw a * ~ ~ 
make a race, To close ¥u Vt banal ne. & Rs nile heats, four or more to 
Ne. 3: Seeae an aod tc ae Boswell. T. R.S. Boyce. 
oboe race. To close Sth April next VO Naae, Bae te 
entiemen w to makenom., 
undersigned at Wa shingts nity. Mations to the above stakes will please addiess the 
The National Jockey Club Races will commence, as usual, on the 2d Tuesday in May, 


and con.inue four days. The Purses wil! b: as liberal as the times will admit of. The 

buildings on the Course are now undergoing a thorough repair. As soon as tne weather 

will permit work will be commenced on the track, so as to have it in fine: rer for the 

meeting. : WM. HOLMEAD. 
Jan. 23, 1844—[j.27.} 





LOUISVILLE JOCKEY CLUB.. 
TH Races over the Oakland Course will take pine on Monday, the 3d day of June 
f.. = and continue six days. The following Purses and Sweepstakes w:!! be run 

First Dey—Annual County Stakes, to which the proprietor wi s il- 
verPiidker fee < y . proprietor will add a handseme $i) 

Same Day—Stable Stake, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $50 each, h. ft., to name and close Ist of 
March next, Mile heats. 

Second Walker Stake, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each. h. ft., to which W.H. 
Walker, of the Eagle House, will add a handsome Silver Pitcher, value $100, to name 
and close Ist of March next, Two mile heats. 

Same Day—Proprietor’s Purse $150, Mile heats. 

Third Day—Hotel Stake, for all ages, sub. $100 each, h. ft., to which Messrs. Everette, 
Haskell, Bibb, and Walker will add a plate, value $200, to name and close Ist of March 
next, Two mile heats. 

Same Day--Proprietor’s Purse $300, Two mile heats. 

Fourth Day—Proprietor’s Purse, $500, Three mile heats. 

Fifth Day—Proprietor’s Purse, $150, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Same Day— Mule Race for $30, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Sizth Day—Jockey Club Purse $800, Four mile heats. 

The Purses wil Jbe hung up at the Stand, and everything willbe done to accommo§ 
date the racing men. The stables, stands, and course will be put in complete repair, 
and the proprietor pledges himself to give satisfaction. 

JJan. 13) JOS. METCALFE, Proprietor. 


; SWEEPSTAKES, FALL OF 1844. 

E, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake race over the Lexington (Kentucky) 

Association Course the day preceding the regular Fall Meeting, free for al! ages, 

three or more tomake a race. Sub. $1000 each, h. ft., Four mile heats To name and 
close Ist day of April next. 

We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake race for 3 yr. olds over the Associa- 
tion Course the Fall Meeting of 1844, four or more to make a race; to be run agreeably 
to the rules of the Kentucky Association. Sub. $300 each, $100 ft. To name and close 
the 20th of May next. 

Entries in either of the above Stakes can be made by addiessin 

(Jan. 20-t.lapr.} J. K. McGu 


ANNUAL STAKE FOR THE UNION COURSE, L. I. 

RITERION STAKE—We, the subscribers, agree to run the following named colts 

or fillies over the Union Course, Long Island, on the first day of the First Sprin 
Meeting inthe year 1844, then 3 yrs. old, Mile heats, sub. $200 sach, $50 ft., close 
with the ivllowing subs. :— 

F. T. Porter names gr. f. by Langford, out of Gulnare by Duroc. 

Chas. S. Lioyd names br. c. by Hornblower, out of Henrietta by Henry. 

i St: pee gr. f. by Bolivar, out of Peter Pinaar’s dam. 

James K. Van Mater names b.c. by Langford, out of Miss Mattie. 

UNION STAKE—We, the subscribers, agree to run the following named colts or fil- 
hes over the Union Course, Long Island, on the first day of the First Fall Meeting in the 
tae 1844, then 3 yrs. old, Two mile heats, sub. $306 each, $100 ft., closed with the tol- 

owing :— 

Jas. K. Van Mater names b. c. by Langford, out of Diana. 

Chas. S. Lloyd names br. c. by Hornblower, out of Henrietta by Henry. 
. HENRY K. TOLER, Sec’y New York Jockey Club. 
New York, Feb. 9, 1844—[f.10-4t.) 


IMPORTANT LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
ORIGINAL EDITIONS 
OF THE 
BRITISH REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 
Imported at Greatly Reduced Prices 

5 ie Subscribers having completed their arrangements with the English publishers, 

are now enabled to supply the leading Reviews and Magazines at such reduced 
prices, as to bring them within the means of all those wishing to possess the origina! 
copies. Thesuperiority of these editions, without abridgement, large handsome type, and 
clear white paper, as weil as the advantage of receiving them immediately on the arrival 
of the steamers, offer inducements that will insure an extensive circulation ; and in sub- 
mitting the following list of prices, they hope that the undertaking will receive the pa- 
tronage of their former friends, and the public generally :— 





aid) 


(postage 
ex. J.C. 


AN, Se’y 











LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW .......-..--------- piiteceseoce $3 50 per ann. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW..........- bebe wsdedes dbdbnbcbtbbiece 350 do 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW .......--.-.-- hd caimaiiaeiniainn do 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW ....... ecedeu Ghideuvctsbivbete do 
y, 2 ee or NT Se ere ane do 
BLacKwoop’s EDINBURNH MAGAZINE, ..-seeseeee---- concmzcee- 4 do 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE... 2200 conn nnn e ence eens ee 400 do 


MASON & TUTTLE, Publishers, &c. 
128 Nassau-street, opposite Clinton Hall. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS! 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
EMBELLISHED WITH UPWARDS OF 
THIRTY ENGRAVINGS IN EACH NUMBER, 
Established May 14, 1842. 
HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, EStablished May 14, 1842—a Pictured Family 
Newspaper, coutaining Essays on Public Affairs. Literature, Fine Arts, The Drama, 
Sporting Intelligence, Science, and a record of allthe events of the week at home, abroad, 
or in the Colonies ; the whole illustrated in a high style of art by engravers of the first 
eminence, printed in a form convenient for binding, and comprising 16 PAGES and 48 
COLUMNS OF LETTER PRESS, in a typography consistent with the beauty and neat- 
ness of the Embellishments. 

The Proprietors of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS have no longer to usher be} 
fore the world a mere prospectus of a purpose and design. The project which they at 
first conceived in a spirit of sanguine ambition, has within a comparatively short period, 
been crowned with the most gratifying and unprecedented success. With the rapidity of 
tropical vegetation, their seed has grown to fruit, and the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS is now the only FAMILY NEWSPAPER, properly so characterized, which, ex- 
ceeding al] its contemporaries inthe amount of public patronage allotted to it,can claima 

CIRCULATION OF 50,000 COPIES, 
and proudly takes rank as the first of all the weekly journals of the empire. 

The fact is a source of mingled gratitude and pride—of pride, because no expedients of 
imposition— no mean subteifuges have been resorted to, but a stand has been made upon 
the simple merits of asystem which its propretors have only now to study to improve into 
as much perfection as a newspapercanattain. Tothe ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
the community are indebted for the first combination of all the varieties of public intelli- 
gence, With the fertile and exhaustless resources of the fine arts—the development of a 
new and beautiful means of extending and confirming the interests of society over all the 
topics within the circle of its life and action—the giving brighter presence and more vivid 
and — character and reality to every salient poiut and feature in the great panorama 
of publiclife. 

And in the cementing of this new and happy union, the Editor of this newspaper has 
sought no adventitious aids to attain his purpose of success. He has not pandered to the 
prejudices of the high, nor the passions of the lower orders of society,—he has avowed 
the countenance of no party in the state or among the people, but taking the high ground 
of neutrality, has contented himself with the advocacy of justice, morality and truth—to 
raise the standard of public virtue—to palliate the distresses of the poor—to aid the be- 
nevolence of the rich—to give a healthy moral tone to the working of our social system 
—to uphold the great principles of humanity—to promote science—encourage belles letters 
and beaux arts—foster genius and help the oppressed—in a word, to enlist all the nobler 
influences which impel the progress of civilization and tend to dignify the character alike 
of nations as of men. This should be the enlarged purpose of the honest public journal- 
ist, and to take its humble part inthe promotion of such purpose is the cherished and 
avowed ambition of the ILLUsTRATED LonpDON NEws. 

To achieve this, the proprietors have not scrupled to enlist the first available talent, 
both in literature and art, and the consequence has been a declaration of public opision 
in their favor and the recorded encouragement and welcome of the whole provincial press. 

When this beautiful work is considered in all its details—the talent and skill of the 
artists—the elaborate execution of the engraver, notwithstanding the rapidity with which 
many of the engravings have beea done—the varied talent displayed in the editorial de- 
partment —the beauty of its printing—the quality of its paper, and, unlike all other news- 
pape;s, is well worthy of preservation, forming as it does a splendid volume every halt 
year, and a work of art never surpassed,—besides vsrious other items which could be 
enumerated, it must be acknowledged, that in these days of cheap literature, it is beyond 
comparison the greatest wonder that ever issued from the press. __ 

*,* The great success of the Illustrated London-News renders it necessary that the 
public should be on their guard that inferior publications are not substituted for this paper. 

ic? The “ Illustrated London News” is published every Saturday, and may be had,if order- 
ed, of W. F. BROUGH, 304 Broadway. 


N.B.—Also all the back numbers. Feb. 17-tf. 


THE LARGEST BOAT BUILDER ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
\ subscriber is prepared to *‘ dash away and push away against the world. It is 
proud for a nan to boast when he can do so and be supported by facts. Look at the 
facts in relation to C. L. Ingersoll. He has built, within the last ten years, more Fish 
ing, Gunning, Sail, Row, and Pleasure Boats, than any other similar establishment. Ae 
a proof, look at the never-to-be-beat “ Henry Stork,’’ a boat that has won twenty-nins 
races in succession ; the “ G. W. Chapman,” a 30 foot boat, which made six miles in 27 
minutes ; the ‘* Cimbria,” a 30 foot boat, which commanded for months universal atten- 
tion at the American Museum ; the “‘ Troubler,” a 16 foot sailing dinkey, which placed at 
defiance the jast Fair of the American Institute ; the “* Trout,” a combined life and fish- 
ing boat—the like curiosity was never witnessed : sail-boat *‘ Sea-Swallow,” of Stoning- 
ton; the ** Empress,” of Florida; the 40 foot race-boat for the U.S. S. Ohio ; the 28 foot 
brass-mounted infant ‘‘ Neptune,” for Tampico Bay ; the unequalled sail-boat ‘* Swift- 
sure,” for Ct. ; the 16 foot sail boat ‘- Dart,” of Mystic; the 24 toot sail-boat for Flushing 
Bay, and a host of others. , 

Oars, Sweeps ,and Scuils, three, and four pencea foot. This branch of trade has also 
added to Ingerso!!’s bazaars, being of the best workmanship. The best racing sculls al- 
ways dressed by the proprietor’s own hands, and some of the victory ones of the late 
races can now be seen at the Bazaar. } ‘ ; 

Models of all the race- boats, and his new inventions, can now be seen at his main of- 
fice, 406 Water-street, tegether with ali the regatta boats. Sixty boats always on hand. 

C. L. INGERSOLL, sole Proprietor, 

(Sept. 23.) 396, 406, and 414 Water street, and 14! Cherry-street. 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON,S.C. 
NGUS STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks to 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received.and respectfully 

iene them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
usiness. 

The Hotelis now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure aaopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. e : : 

It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines wil 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rai) 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, areinformed that prices have been re 


(Feb. 17.) 











duced to meet the exigencies of the times, asfollows : 
Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordimary)...-...-----.-- seserrssecees $8 pr. wees 
0. do. (Ladies’ ordimary)...-..-~----------------0e-002--05* 10 pe, woe 
Transient Boasders, .. bide cc dc ccccccccucccocccccce-s wenwcececcee woccnscss SURE: O87: 
(Cct.35.) 
















THE AMERICAN POWDER. COMPANY - 
ny ack secs Blasting Powder of cope TE 
strong and aules. ' free from dampr - ag great \ te 


JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Ala tat — 
POINTER AND SETTER DoGs” 


EVER a. very suptrior thorc 1zh-bred and well-b 
at moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to patio ee y Recep — _ 
therinformation by addressing (post paid) Box No. 9}, Trenton. “N J com pet 3 


CRICKET. 
REPARING for the Press,and will be published early in the seaso 
St. George’s Day, the ** Cricketer’ r ” N, say On or about 
Cinb.” Price, 2s 6d. r’s Hand Book,” by a Member of the « Toronto 
Toronto, 1844. 











(Sept. 2.7 




















iJan. 6.} 
OHN CONROY, Fishing Tackle me Shireen 5 eatnees 
» Fishing Tackle manufacturer, in tion to h 
ment of Tackle, has now for sale Curtis & Harvey’s Diamond pal eens — 
(Dec. 2.3 





FOR SALE. 
very valuablesingle-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barreland Lock - 
A ported from Westley Richards’ establishment, London. Itis silver Mtn at 
be seen at the office of the** Spirit of the Times.’ Will be sold a bargain. (Apr. 29 


THO. AND J.J. FLOURNOY, 
Ares AT LAW, Augusta,Ga. Reference—B. Newhouse, W.H. Newhojus 
& Co., Oliver Wetmore, Francis Clark, Jonn K. Hora, New York. 
(March 18-ly- 


REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOATON, 
VIA STONINGTON AND NEWPORT. 

= oe TS.—The Narragansett on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, for 

_ Passengers, onthe arrival of the steamer at Stonin on, willbe immediately for 
in the splendid and commodious cars of the Railroads to Providence and tegen 
The above steamer has been thoroughly equipped and prepared to promote celerity of 
_—o and the comfort and security of passengers, and n ot surpassed by any inthe United 
For passage or freight, which is taken at very reduced rates, apply on board, at north 
side of pier No. 1, 22 Broadway, or office of Samuel Devean, freight. p Aoedy on the wharf. 
Tickets for the route, and steamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or at the office 











of Harnden & Co., No. 3 Wall-street. (Dec. 16.) 
TRUSTEE FOR SALE. 
MPORTED TRUSTEE, the sire of Fashion, is offered for sale, for approved endorsed 


4 notes, with interest, at one and two 
ington, Kentucky, or to the subscriber, 
eb. 24, 1844. 


ears. Apply to JAM 3 . - 
se vor? y ES L. BRADLEY, at Lex 
WALTER LIVINGSTON. 





HE largest in the United St a he N aa 
argest inthe Unite ates, of the Newfoundland and St. - 
T quire at the bar of the Franklin Coffee House, 86 Maiden Lane. a ee oe 
EAGLE HOTEL, LATE ST. GEORGE, 
; No. 61 BROADWAY, NEW YoRK. 
i ee Subscriber begs leave to say that the above spacious house is now ready for the 
Bmw og of permanent and trausient boarders. J. H. SHORT. 
ec. 30. 








KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. 
dg emt Sweepstakes will come off over the above Course the Spring of 


No. 1, Sweepstakes forcolts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, sub. $200 each, h. ft., three or 
more to make a race; to name and close Ist of Jan. next. Now three subs. 

No. 2. Sweepstakes for Maryland colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, sub. $100 each, h. ft., 
tleee or more to make a race ; to name and close Ist of March next. 1 Nov. 18.) 


CRICKET, 
W M. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 
e Club, Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 
manufacturing the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him will be promptly and 
faithfully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above to San- 
derson, Franklin House, Philadelphia. (Sept. 23.) 


_ PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

ri one instance has this valuabie medicine failed, when persevered in, to afford re- 

lief evenin the oldest and most inveterate cases ; if any, from want of confidence, 

or fickieness, discontinue their use too early, and thus leave unaccomplished what they 

desired, they are not to attribute the fault to the medicine. ‘‘ Diseases slow in their 

progress go off slowly ; and thattime is necessary to remove the deeply rooted evils 

which time has occasioned.” This should be borne in mina by all suffering from chronic 

diseases deeply rooted in the system, to impart patience and perseverance in the use of 

this medicine, that where the disorder seems obstinate, they may rest fully assured that 
time will effect a perfect and radical cure. 

DECEMBER AND JANUARY.—These months have great effect upon the health; cure 
should be taken to keep the stomach in order by aperient medicine: a few gentle doses 
of Parr’s Life Pills will certainly eradicate and clear the system of the noxious humors, 
and produce serenity and comfort. 

So yd all Druggists in New York, and by THOMAS ROBERTS & CO., 304 Broad- 
way, oor. 

Agents for New Orleans—A. Oliver & Co., Brewville-street. 
Co., Montreal. 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 

NO. | ANN-STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
SU RGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 

this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Latera 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken bythe Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of longstanding. In a word, it cam 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 

Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates; also attention is gi- 
ven to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot,curva- 
ure of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chik 
ren without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D.. 

(April 16.) Principal of the Institute 








Canada—A. Savage & 
[Dec. 30.2 








: OTTIGNON’S ROOMS. 

Se: OTTIGNON informs the public that his popular establishment; 

corner of Broadway and Chamber-street, is continually open for the reception of 
gymnasts and pupils. Gentlemen of sedentary occupations desirous of improving their 
health by physical exercise, will find thisinstitution the most pieasantly jocated, and in 
every other respect superior, to any inthe city. Connected with this estabiishment is 
his Sparring Sehool, where Mr. O. 1s always ready, personally, to give instructions in the 
noble art of Self-Defence ; and he will likewise state, that his pupils enjoy the reputation 
of being the most skilful amatear sparrers in the city. 

Fencing taught by Mons. DupaRgE, of Paris (formerly of the West Point Academy), ac- 
knowledged the best master of the Small-sword ever in this country. 

A Pistol Gallery, 15 paces in length, has been erected, with an iron ta get, in the form 
of a man, where any gentleman hitting the bull’s-eye three times out of five shots will 
be presented witha silver cup. 

D> Gymnasts will not be incommoced by boys, as is usually the case in such places. 

(Dce-23-ly.} 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
b hg ~ high characterof these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma- 
kers,to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the public. An inferior 
article,bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final ?, is now 
inthe market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. 

Observethat allthe genuine are markedin full on each pen, ‘* Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent,”’ or *‘Joseph Gillott, Warranted,’”’ and that each packet bears afac-simile of his 
signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 John,corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 


plete assortmentof the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
erms. M ay 8-t.f.1 





PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ WARE-ROOMS, 
Nos. 29 AND 31 GOLD-sSTREET, NY. 
RICES GREATLY REDUCED.—The “‘ Hoe” Printing Press, Machine, and Saw Ma- 
nufactory, in consequence of the addition of mew and improved machinery to their 
works, and the reduction in the cost of materials and labor, are enabled greatly tore 
duce the prices of their Presses, and Printers’ and Binders’ materials generally, as will 
be seen by their newly printed Circular,to which they beg leave to refer. 

This establishment is still under the personal superintendence of RICHARD M. HOE 
and ROBERT HOE, and they assure their friends that, notwithstanding the great re- 
duction in prices, all articles manufactured by this establishment shall retain the high 
reputation which they have hitherto sustain It will aiso be their constant endeavor 
‘o improve the quality of them in every particular. They flatter themselves also that 
their o'd friends will not only continue their favors, but that printers generally will ap- 
preciate their endeavors to furnish the very best articles at barely remunerating prices. 

Orders from any part of the country for ali articles used by Printers and Binders, in- 
cluding Type, Ink, Paper, etc., will be executed with the greatest care and promptitude, 


and on the best terms. ; : ; 
Jobbing work and repairing will be done at the lowest possible prices, with every at- 


tention and expedition. ' 
N.B. All articles manufactured by this establishment will be stamped R. HOE & CO 

so that persons from abroad may not be imposed upon with spurious articles made 

April, 1843.— (Jan. 13 


imitation of theirs. 
R. 


IMPORTATION OF NEWLY INVENTED SPORTING GUNPOWDE J ae 


3 i the Gnn for Sporting purposes 
F. BROUGII begs to inform those who use the Gann for porting Perr eet ; a 


W e he has received by the * Kennebec,” Capt. Smith. a consig 
cription of Sporting Gunpowder, from Messrs. Curtis & Harvey, of Hounslow Heath 


Powder Mills, London. invented article—named the Diamond Grain— 


The advantages claimed for this newly n 
are increased strength and superior cleanliness over all other descriptions of Gun- 








Pero be had wholesale of W. F. BROUGH, to whom orders will be addressed, at 304 
oy reese W. F. BROUGH, 
tNov.4-ly.) 109 Front-street, or 304 Broadway: 





PHCENIX HOTEL, 
FORMERLY POSTLETH WAITE’S,COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS.,LEXINGTON, KY. 
OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of theabove establishment, very respectfully announces 
J to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house hasjust un- 
dergone a thorough repair, 2nd been almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confide ntlytrusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment in the West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the establishmentin thatcapacity.he is entirely confident that every attention will 
be paid to the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity cam 


berhe stables are underthe management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wishthem. — 

He pledges himse!f to spare neither trouble o- expense in giving satisfaction to his 
being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 

The Stagesregularly arrive at and depart from this house. 

N.B. discharges have beenreducedto correspond withthe present state ofthe times 
and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hote)in the country. 3B 


Lexington, Apri! 23, 1842—(May7.} 


guests, 





12) - 
Teeemsnrserne eee en 
Things Theatrical. 


The Park —Tbe management of Old Drury open its doors on Wednesday 
next, when two new pieces are to be prodeced. Booru is to appear on Mon- 
day night week. The Srovins are engaged for April, and Macreapy for 
May. 

At the Bowery, a new drama called “‘ The Couucil of Blood, or the Butchers 
of Ghent,” bas been drawing fine houses this week. Scott, De Bar, Joun 
son, and Mrs. Hiexp, sustain the principal characters. 

Mircnett, at the Olympic, has got up “ the grand romantic fairy opera” of 
Cinderella in superb style. The following is the cast :— 





Feliz, Prince of Salerno.... .....--- ---2- ++ eeee cere eens Mrs. Timm. 
The Baron Pompoliwo Montefiesco .....-.--------+--- Mr. Nickerson. 
Fairy Queen.......---.- cag need ab~< Br e827 se OsP -Miss Clarke. 
Alidro, Tutor to the }’rince.....-. eloase dc 6osnecce cose esos Dennison. 
Dandini, Valet to the Prince. .......-.--- wen e cece nese cccers Walcot. 
Pedro, serving man to the Baron.......-----+--++--+--*-*2 Holland 
Cinderella, daughter of the Beron.....-.---------+- Miss Taylor. 


Mrs, Timm as the Prince, really ‘‘ enacts more wonders than a man.”” She 
dressed the part superbly. ‘Our Mary” executes the difficult music of the 
fair Cinderella with a degree of ability and taste which nightly brings down the 
house. 

Hiram Frangvin put up his name for a farewell benefit at the Chatham 
on Thursdey, when he made his bow to an immense throug. He is to sail 
immediately for England, where several of our equestrian performers have met 
with tke kindest welcome. 

Mr. Barry, of the Park, delivered a lecture on the Drama, at the Society 
Library, @ few evenings since, which appears to have met with universal ac. 
ceptation. It wasto have been repeated last night at the Park theatre. The 
bills state that 

Tuomas Barry, Stage Manager of the above Establishment, will, at the 
request of numerous friends of the Drama, repeat his lecture on the Uses and 
Abuses of the Stage, with a defence of the Drama, and a reply to the attacks 
of the Rev. Dr. Beecher, and others ; together with a brief review of the Chi 
nese, Grecian, Roman, Italian, British, and other Theatres—Biographical 
Traits and Anecdotes, instructive and amusing, concerning Actors, Authors, 
and Patroos of Dramatic Preductions in all countries. iw 
* “ Had the great code of Christianity presented any thing in opposition to the 
Histriomie art, I should not have had the temerity to proceed with my present 


undestaking.” 
Tickets 25 cents. Lecture to commence at 8 o'clock. 


The Hurcuinson Famity have returned to town, and commenced a series 
of Concerts at Niblo’s Saloon. 

Macreapy is playing a highly successful engagement at the St. Charles 
theatre, New Orleens. The criticisms on his performances in the “ Picayune” 
are worthy of the late Wittiam Leocert, being chaste, judicious and ornste, 
in 6n eminen: degree. 

Hacker's benefit and last appearance at the St. Charles came off on the 
18th ult. 

Miss CLARENDON gives notice that she will open the Pittsburg theatre, under 
her sole management, immediately, for the spring seson. 

A Complimentary Benefit is to be given to Mr. Pato, on Thureday even 
it g next, ‘as a mark of respect for his zeal and liberality.” Tickets $3. 
The committee uf arrangements comprises eighty of our most respectable 
citizens. 

Gen. Tom Tuums, accompanied by P. T. Barnum, Esq., the ; roprietor of 
the American Muscum, is in London, and ere this has been presented to Her 
Majesty. 





Lucia di Lammermoor at Palmo's,. 

The Operas of * I Puritani” and ‘ Belisario” having been presented with a 
success fully equal to the expectations of the mest sanguive, the management 
now offer the third of their proposed series for a similar ‘*‘ run.” The mas'er- 
piece, in Grand Opera, of Donizetti, the ‘* Lucia,” was performed on Monday 
night, cast, we are sorry to say, not to the whole strength of the company. 
The name of Sign. ANToeNin1 has appeared in every bill of the season, as ove 
of the corps operatique attached to Palmo’s theatre. But he has not appeared 
on a single night. When enquiries for the reason why have been made, the 
response has always been, that he was reserving himself for ‘ Edgardo,” in 
the “‘ Lucia.” Knowing the admirable style in which he siogs that arduous 
aod magnificent part, we looked forward to his eppearance therein with much 
pleasure. The piece ‘s produced, and Antognini’s name is not in it. Ard 
whether he is to appear or not, during the season, nobudy seems to know. He 
is every evening in front of the curtain, and seems to be in good health, aid 
stil] the wouder grows why he is kept in the back ground to so late a period n 
the season. 

But to return tothe opera, And first we will, as usual, give a brief outline 
of the plot. The story is, in its main incidents, ‘‘ The Bride of Lammermoor.” 
Henry Ashton (Valtellina,) wishes to marry his sister Lucy, (Borghese,) to 
Aribur Bucklaw, (Albertazzi,) because he is rich and can aid him in his ruined 
fortuues. But Lucy loves Edgar of Ravenswood, (Perozzi,) who is of a house 
with which the Ashtons have ever bad the direst feud. By the aid of Rai- 
mond, (Mayer,) the lovers meet, and plight their vows, and Edgar absents him- 
self. Ashton forces the marrisge with Bucklaw on Lucy, who goes frantic, 
and kills her husband upon his entering the nuptial chamber. Ashton seeks 
Ravenswood in deadly strife, but meets Lucy bereft of her senses, and she 
dies before his face.—Edgar, hearing of this, falls on his own sword aid 
dies. This plot is certainly bungling enough, but it will do very well for an 
opera. 

The passions developed in this tale are feudal hate and revenge, the most 
cruc! selfishness, and the devoted love of two fond but unhappy hearts, severed 
by the most unfortunate combination of circumstances. The composer h:s 
certainly pourtrayed all these with admirable fidelity, and although he has pro- 
duced from them, as was to be expected, a serious, sombre opera, it is at the 
same time a work which has never failed to interest deeply the most promis- 
cuous audiences, and is, indeed, an established favorite all over the world. Of 
its performance last night, we propose to offer a few observations. 

Perozzi surprised us in Edgar. It was an excellent performance: the part, 
a little beyond his powers of voice, in some passages, was yet readered with 
great effect: particularly in hs great duo with Enrico and his last and dying 
song. As we cannot have Antognini, it is well that we have so excellent a 
substitute as Perozzi. In Valtellina, we have, as we always say, a treasure 
His Enrico was all we could have desired. But of Borghese what shall we 
say! Although evidently laboring under a severe cold, she gave her role, last 
night, in even more than her usua! impassioned and thrilling manner. The 
most arduous of all the parts in which she has yet appeared, the measure of 
approbation she won, from one of the fullest and most discriminating houses 
of the season, was even greater than in either. In the mad scenes she was in- 
deed great,—not o.ly in that charming ecting which characterizes her as ove 
of the very best actresses cf the day,—but in the spirit, the inspiration, even, 


with which she rendered the gistione music of her part. It was, indeed, her 
greatest triumph. The splendid trio, sestetto, and chorus, composing the fata! 
wedding scene, in the second act, were given with admirable exactuess and ex- 
ression. 

. This performance was a decided hit, and from the manner in which it was re- 
ceived, we feel safe in predicting for it even more than the usual run. We 
must not forget to mention the Orchestra, whose difficul: department was up- 
on this occasion, discharged with fine feeling and accuracy. The opening of 
Locia’s first scene, in the first act,—the delicious vivlin obligato, was performed 
by Rapetti in a most masterly manner, reminding vs particularly of Vieux- 
temps. The scenery was very beautiful, the moonlight scene, in the last act, 
wor-hy of the pencil of a Stanfield. 

The “ Lucia” will be repeated till farther notice like the rest. It is the best 
thing yet done, decidedly. Geworice. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE ‘'SPIRIT OF THE TIMES,” BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





We regret to announee to the patrons of the Kalamazoo ‘‘ Advocate and 
Journal,” the saddening information that the former editor of this journal is in- 
capacitated from occupying the editorial chair by a severe attack of insanity. 
The cause is traced to the overpowering fright he experienced at the late Hun’, 
acting, we regret to say, upon a mind prostrated by a too frequent indulgence in 
intemperate potations. Nor is it a Jess matter of regret that a man, whose 
youthful prospects were so bright, should have fallen from his ‘‘high estate” 
through improvidence and itstability of character. 

But it is not either our purpose or our desire to animadvert upon his impro- 
vidence or his past follies, but to solicit the sympathies of his friends, and the 
pity of his enemies (if such there be,) and also to explain to our readers the 
reason we have assumed his vacated position. 

Upon learning the affliction that had befallen Mr. Togo. Hammonon, the sub- 
scribers to this Gazette immediately called a meeting and appointed the pre- 
sent incumbent to his place, as he (Mr. Hammond) has neither kin or friends 
residiug in our town, and they considered it necessary for the perpetuity of 
the journal that there should be neither breach nor delay in its semi-weekly 
issue. 

We beg that our present and future patrons will bear with us leniently, and 
also recollect that our duty as the schoolmaster of the parish precludes the 
possibility of our devoting as much time as we could wish to the pleasing 


duty of catering for their amusement. 
* * * ft 


It becomes us in our present position to explain to many of our readers whose 
imaginations have been unduly excited by the late glowing announcement of 
a great Hunt which was to come off in our vicinity, that much of its supposed 
greatness had its birth and being in the brain of the ex-editor—and the hyper- 
bolical style in which the announcement was made is alone attributable to the 
primitive symptoms of the grown disease with which he has since been af- 
fected. 

The true exposition of the matter is as follows :—Mr. Hammond, together 
with sundry and divers of our lasaroni, have for some time past habituated 
themselves to affect a certain Maj. Bristuv’s tavern or hostlery at the junction 
of our post-roads, and therein given themselves away to much license in vices, 
and incontinences alike exceptionable to good rule and moral propriety. And 
and it furthermore appears that after exhausting all other means of excitement 
being at a loss in what further manner to gratify their appeiites for vain 
pleasure, a certain individual, one Tuomas Haines, or as he is familiarly called 
‘Tom Haines,” who occupies himself in no knowing manner except it be idle 
fishing or shooting, proposed that they should dissipate four-and-twenty hours 
of their misspent lives in a like employment. 

Nothing loath to engage in any adventure whose end should be neither to 
their spiritual or worldly advantage, they one and all, numbering about twenty, 
immediately assented, and to the better furtherance of their purpose in pursu- 
ing vice, indulged themselves so plenteously in intoxicating driuks that without 
one exception they became sadly overpowered. Hence the exaggerated account 
of what was to be done on the occasion,which we regret to say appeared in the 
columns of this sheet. it does not become us personally to sketch the adven- 
tures of the day, but for the gratification of those at’ a distance, and who are 
inquisitive therein, we refer them to the acc: unt in to-davs’ paper, written by 
our compositor who accompanied Mr. Hammond. 





Report of the Great Kalamazoo Hunt. 

On the morning of the hunt I got out of bed about half an hour after day- 
light, and went down into the boss’s office ur room, or whatever he called it, to 
see if he was up; but when I came to look round, blessed if he’d been to hum 
all night. There stood the bed just as it is in the day-time, looking as much 
like a book-case as it could, and everything else all natural. Seo thinks Ito 
myself, thinks I, per’aps he’s down to the Major’s. Well, so down I went, and 
there, sure enough, he was, and about a dozen others, )'st up. That is, they had 
jist rolled off the benches on which they had slept all night. I tell you what, 
that party did look streaky. 

‘* Hallo!” says old Haines to the Boss, *‘ how are you, old fellow! 
dreams last night, hey ?” 

‘Curse that rum sling—there was too much sugar in it, which leaves an un- 
pleasent taste in the mouth this morning. How is’t with you, hey ?” 

« For *s sake,”’ said the boss, ‘don’t croak so, Tom, don’t. You'll drive 
me inad with your cursed din. Be a Christian once in your life, and just knock 
the bar-kceper up, and let’s medicine.” 

Well, old Haines was a Christian that time, and after all the party had took 
a drink, except the boss, for he took two, the first being too sweet, the fellows 
got together their shooting traps, and made ready to be off. So the boss he gets 
up on a chair avd makes them a speech, telling each one as how he skould go, 
and says he, as Haines and myself are about half of each other, I reckon we'll 
j ne, make one and go together this time. They all agreed, and started off, 
leaving the boss, Haines, an’ me at the Major’s. 

‘* Now,” said the boss, ‘‘ suppose we licker agin, and then fill that case-bottle 
up there ’—p’inting to one in the bar—* and be off too.” 

* Agreed,”’ said old Haines. Su I filled the bottle with cider-brandy, and 
off we went for Long Swamp. 

There wasn’t auything of particular account as occurred while we were 
making for the swamp, except the boss would lag behind and take a sly pull at 
the case-bottle, when he thought old Haines wouldn’t see. So all went on very 
quiet uatil we arrived down at the north end. * Now,” says old Haines, “ sup- 
pose, Squire, we drink fust, and load afterwards?” 

** Exactly,’’ said the boss. 

So they took a drink apiece, and old Haines went to work loading up his old 
vig bore, with as much care asa gal fixes herself when she slicks up. Well, 
after be had got the ball home, he took a squint at the priming, and then you 
should have heard bow he took on. I swow to man, I thought he’d strike the 
boss. Some fellow had taken the powder out of his horn and put in black sand, 
and that wasn’t the worst of it, they sarved the boss jist the same. 

** What's to be done now?” asked the boss, after Haines had blowed him- 
self out. 

“Well,” said he, ‘I don’t know any better way than to keep down the 
middle of the Swamp until we meet with some of the boys, get some ammuni- 
tion of them, and then strike off on our own account.” 

So we trampoosed along down the edge of the Swamp till we came to a track, 
when we turned in Ing ’n file, and kept on about a mile or so, climbing over 
stumps, wading through mud-holes, tearing through cat briers, and stumbling 
among bogs, and at last found ourselves in an open piece about a pole across, 
which was perfectly dry, with two large oak trees standing some ten fect apart 

“Hold ov, Raines,” says the boss, “‘Jet’s pull up here and take some grub. 
You ha‘nt bad any breakfast, norI neither, so you take that tree and I'll take 
this, and we’ll eat and rest a bit.” 

‘* Agreed,” sqid Haines. ‘‘ There aint much use of going too fast, and we 
might as well pull upa bit here as not. "Squire, suppose we liquor t” 

Well, old Haines and the boss sat down, and I fixed the things for them, not 
forgetting to leave the buttle ; and, thinks I to myself, I reckon !’il start on a 
piece and look after some of the boys. So ou I goes for about a two or three 
miles, without seeing anything of any of them; and beginning to feel tired, | 
turned round and put back agin. Well, when I got, as I thought, about where 
I left the boss and Haines, I heard a kind of growling and a rustling, as if there 
was pigs huntin’ after acorns. Holloa, says I to myself, what's this? I'll jist 
keep in the brush and see what it is. So I turns in out of the track, and by 
gosh, if there wasn’t the boss behind one tree, and old Haines behind another, 
each dodging a bear. H il! thinks I, this is a fix! What's to be done 
now! So I hides behind a thick ivy bush, and looks on a spell ;—but I had to 
laugh. There stood the boss behind a tree, with his legs one side and bis head 


Pleasant 








t'other, and whenever the bear would make a pass at him round one way, he 
dodged round the other; while old Haines kept his head a-going from one side 
to the other, and danced round and back jist us if he weighed one stone in 
place of eighteen. 

“My God!” said old Haines to the boss, when his bear kept still @ moment, 
and gin him a chance to breathe—* if this work keeps on much longer, curse 
me if I don’t have to give up. I can’t stand it, by all that’s holy. Holler, 
"Squire, for I can’t, and see if you can’t bring that boy back.” 

‘I can't holla, Haines, I can't,” said boss, ‘the animal is so infernally bent 
vpon grabbing my—(Guod Lord, he liked to have had me that time !)—leg. Try, 
Haines, yourself !—do, there’s a good fellow! ‘That animal after you aint a 
she one, and mine is—I know by its being so infernal artful. Ugh! you biteh !” 
said the boss, shaking his fist at the one as was after him, as she stoud on her 
hind legs, grabbing at him round the tree, with her head half way round, to see 


exactly where he was. 

«Can't we change trees ?” asked Haines, “for I’ve got tired running round one 
way, and the cursed brute won’t alter the track.” 

“Hey! hollo! hey?” sung out the boss for me, ‘ho, hoop, ha’r’r’r,” and 
by gosh, while he turned up his eyes as if to holla louder the bear give him a 
dig with her paw in the seat of his pantaloons, and carried away drawers and 
all. ‘H—II!” said the boss, and he put one hand behind to feel what damage 
was done, and darted round t'other side quicker.” ‘‘D—n me if I keep 
this position much longer Haines! I’ll take the path and make @ run for 
it! This is playing bo-peep witha vengeance! I:’s altogether too excit- 
ing to be pleasant—a pretty position for the editor of the ‘ Advocate 
and Journal’ to be placed in—a dodging bears round chesnut trees '—curse me 
if I can stand it eny lon_er.’’ 

But Haines hadn't any time to attend to what the boss was saying, for t’other 
bear kept him on the move so that he was al! eyes, and no care for anything 
else—and the two kept dodging and twisting, and heading off each other with 
great alertness and perseverance. “TI wish I had a slight drop of something,” 
said the boss to himself, for there was no use talking to Haines; be hadn't 
time to answer. ‘I think I could keep this up somewhat longer, but without 
something streng thening I must knock under, that’s a fact. No editor of flesh 
and blood could do it, and what’s more, curse me if Idv.” He went on getting 
wratby. ‘ Look here, Haines! I tell you what, this cant last much longer 
without coming to some pass or other.” 

“I, too, Katey,” replied Haines, ‘* but may I never taste anything stronger 
than water if I don’t think we've come to a pretty considerable d—d pass al- 
ready. Here Iam scouting round this infernal tree, first on one side then 
Vother, dodging here and there, headed off and chased round, making myself a 
cursed jiuny-spinner, dry as h—II, and as hot as thunder, and you yelling out 
to me to get you out of jist sich a fix asITam in myself. Curse the bitch, 
why don't you, ah! why don’t you mesmerise her !” 

But it wasn’t any use for them to get wrathy—the bears didn't give them 
time to get in a passion, for ittakes the boss and Haines ten minutes to fire 
up strong when they talk politics, and as they were, just at that time, they 
didn't get a minute even to think. 

Well, after J had looked on for about fifteen mirutes or so, and seed the 
boss begin to get desperately frightened, and old Haines sweating like a pitcher 
with ice-water in it, and looking all-fired tired, thinks I, I heard a gun back 
north some time ago, I guess I'll try and hunt up that fellow and get him to 
come and shoot one of these varmiut, so as to get our boss out of the scrape. 
So back I went, and in half an hour I found old Bullet poking around among a 
parcel of gorse and furse, looking after a partridge that he had killed when I 
heard his gun go off, and as soon as I told him how matters stood with the boss 
and Haines he loaded right up, and started away like a fire engine under a full 
head of steam, and made tracks straight ahead without steering clear of any- 
thing. 

Bullet drove on so fast that when we came up to where the old ’uns were | 
was so all-fired blowed that I hadn't wind enough left to laugh. There they 
was, just as I had left them, dodging and sliding round, and the bears growl- 
ing and snapping like all natur. Olid Haines had got so warm that he had 
pulled off his cravat, coat, and waist-coat, an? had unbuttoned his shirt at the 
neck and waistbands, awaiting a chance to duck his head and get that off too. 
[ verily believe that, fat as he is, he did think of climbing the tree, just to vary 
the amusement. As for the boss, he was jerking his head from one side to 
the other just like that Dutch figure on cousin Sally’s mantel-piece, and I do 
believe if he had kept on for about an hour more, ke wouldn't have had a bair 
left on his scalp. He’sa little bald on top as it iz. 

As soon as we got near enough I hollered out to old Haines, so as he might 
know there was somebody nigh at hand, and as soon as ever he seed Bullet 
with his gun, didn’t the old fellow look glad, and for fear Bullet would want to 
poke fun at him, and keep him dodging a little longer, you ought to have heard 
him try to petition acd pray. Butit wouldn't do; ifever he learnt how he'd 
forgot, I reckon, though he never hed any schooling in that line 

* Oh, Bullet,” says he, “ if you ever hee’rd minster Damenhall tell about the 
next world, and you have a look tu be saved, and— jost think about my da’ter to 
hum, and the old woman (though you needn’t lay any great stress on her in 
particular). You know, Ballet, we don’t know where we may go to. Oh! 
Lord, louk down on Bullet—I mean the Squire and I—and give us grace— 
(why the h—l don’t you fire, you cursed foo!? Do, there’s a good fellow)— 
and the Squire will ever pray. May we live soas to look furward—(Bollet, I'll 
give you a pint of apple-jack the very minute I get back to the Major's, if 
you'll only fire quick)—and may our hearts be bound up with grace—(h— and 
the devil! why in the name of —, don’t you blow this brute’s brains out, and 
be —— to you? [il lick you like thunder, I will!) For all our past sins be 
mercifu'—(I'll let you off that quarter, vou owe me, Bullet,)—that we may live 
* godly, rghteous, and sober—or at least moderate—life ; preserve us, oh 

ord. 

I don’t know whether the old feilow could have gone on any longer, but I 
had’nt a chance to know, for Bullet, who had got into thick cover, drew upon 
the varmint, anc put a ball clear through its head. The other one scampered 


off as soon as he heard the report, and was hunted up next day, 
Bi!l Winkle. : : nitieateins 

The very moment the boss and Haines found themselves clear, duwn they 
both dropped, clean gone. The boss fainted, and so would old Haines have 
done, but he could’nt, and besides he was so busily engaged in cursing Bullet 
and calling for a drink of something, he hadnt time. We hada bad time 
bringing the boss too, and he appeared a good deal flighty when we got him so 
as he could walk home. As for Haines he swore he'd set two niggers to rub- 
bing him down with ile, the very minute he got hum, or else he'd be as stiff as 
a spavined horse next day. 

When we arrived in town we all went to the Major’s, but we could’nt keep 
the boss long, for he took on dreadfully. Some said he was crazy, some said 
he was wild drunk,—the Major said that he thought perbaps the fright had 
slightly turned his drain, whereupon old Haines, who was getting near about 
considerably tight, said as how that could'nt be, because the boss had stood the 
wear, tear, avd racket, when the fellow came on from York to dun the boss for 
a bill of paper as he owed to one in that city, and said he “ if he could stand 
such a cursing as that was, burn my shin if all the bears this side of the York 
line, and west of the Rocky Mountains, would be able to shake une single nerve 
in his whole body !” 

However, be the cause what it may, the bass is clean gone,—stark mad, and 
the schoolmaster has had to teke his place. 

Some one of the boys that nigkt, after hearing Haines tell the story over 
about a dozen times, and seeing he was pretty drunk, went straight down to 
the Methodist meeting-house and told the minister, who was holding forth that 
night, that the old fellow had sent bim to request “ the prayers of the church 
for his safe delivery,” and that as soon as he got rested he himself would come 
down and jine in worship, besides giving in his testimony. The minister 
could'nt believe it at first, but when Jim declared it was truth, sure, he got 
right up and told the a. So they sets to work praying for the re- 
covered sheep, regenerated sinner, and recovered outcast from the fold of chosen 
lambs, together with many other beautiful names as they give Haines, while 
Jim went back to the Major's, aud finding the lamb, jist right, upe and tells him 
as how he had just passed by the meeting-house, and heard minister Damenhall 











say to the folks that he didn’t believe one word of the story—that ‘twas ap in- 
vention of Satan’s put into Haines’ mouth to deceive those who were on the 
road to ruin throngh the effects of liquor, and that the quantity that Haines had 
induced the boss to drink was the sole cause of his craziness. 

As soon as ever Haines beard this he got straight up as he could, buttoned 
up his coat, and went right down to the meeting-touse ;—but what followed 





haint got anything to do with the late Hunt at Kalamazoo. 
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